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Conflifts  Can  Be  Solved 

By  DR.  ROBERT  A.  SKAIFE 
Executive  Secretary 

Affiliated  Teacher  Orgflnizations  of  Los  Angeles 

The  kind  of  citizen  you  are  de-  their  approval  of  the  schools.  There  are 
termines  to  a  great  extent  the  atti-  some  people  who  believe  that  the  schools 
tude  you  have  toward  your  public  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  a  few  among 
schools.  If  you  have  children  in  school  these  who  vigorously  assail  the  schools 
and  you  participate  in  PTA  activities  or  for  what  they  regard  as  shortcomings, 
other  school-community  programs,  the  Only  a  very  small  minority  opposes  pub- 
chances  are  good  that  you  will  not  lie  education  in  general, 
readily  condemn  current  methods  of  But  this  description  is  not  unusual, 
teaching.  Why?  Because  you  know  your  It  is  desirable  for  progress  in  education 
children’s  teachers  to  be  well-trained,  that  differences  of  opinion  be  expressed, 
competent  persons,  and  you  respect  It  would  be  less  nerve-wracking  if  the 
their  abihty  to  use  methods  which  have  differences  could  be  expressed  calmly, 
proved  to  be  sound.  If  these  teachers  but  that  is  asking  almost  too  much  of 
were  incompetent,  you  and  other  citi-  human  nature.  In  any  case,  a  certain 
zens  would  have  taken  steps  to  correct  amount  of  conflict  is  desirable, 
the  situation.  Much  of  the  conflict  in  education 

That  fact  that  you  regard  yourself  as  today  is  an  outgrowth  of  forces  which 
a  supporter  of  the  schools  in  your  town  collided  years  ago.  There  are  many  ways 
does  not  mean  that  you  surrender  your  to  define  the  opposing  sides,  but  it  is 
right  to  criticize.  Certainly  there  should  nearly  impossible  to  do  so  without  of- 
be  many  opportunities  for  you  to  sit  fending  individuals.  Arbitrarily  assign- 
down  with  educators  and  express  your  ing  individuals  with  many  shades  of 
point  of  view.  Knowing  these  teachers  opinion  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  groups 
as  persons,  however,  you  respect  their  is  artificial.  For  purposes  of  simplicity 
opinions.  in  recognizing  the  opposing  elements. 

This  somewhat  idyllic  picture  con-  however,  let  us  use  terms  employed  in 
trasts  sharply  with  the  situation  which  the  writings  and  speeches  of  many  of 
prevails  in  many  communities  today,  today’s  adverse  critics  of  the  schools. 
There  are  people  who  approve  in  gen-  They  describe  the  confl.ct  as  essentially 
eral  the  program  of  instruction,  the  one  between  the  "scholars”  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  used,  and  the  qual-  "educationists.” 

ity  of  instruction  in  the  local  schools.  Basically,  the  "scholar”  group  leans 
There  are  others  who  are  lukewarm  in  strongly  to  a  relatively  fixed  program  of 
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studies  with  a  highly  selective  content 
which  it  beheves  is  best  suited  to  “train 
the  mind.”  Some  reflection  of  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  thinking  appears  in  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  “Great  Books.”  Underlying 
much  of  this  thinking  is  the  assumption 
that  any  child,  given  sufficient  time, 
can  attain  certain  fixed  standards  of 
achievement.  The  stress  is  on  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  with  other  areas  of  learn¬ 
ing,  such  as  vocational  training,  subor¬ 
dinated  to  the  “fundamental  purpose  of 
intellectual  disciphne.”  Activities  which 
promote  social  adjustment  should  be 
relegated  to  a  secondary  role  of  import¬ 
ance.  One  finds  these  advocates  laying 
great  stress  on  “fundamentals,”  “basic 
education,”  and  “intellectual  discipline.” 

The  “educationist”  group  comprises 
mostly  elementary  and  secondary  teach¬ 
ers,  professors  of  education  in  teachers’ 
colleges  and  departments  of  education 
in  universities.  Capitalizing  on  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  during  this  century  through 
research  on  how  children  learn,  educa¬ 
tionists  take  a  broad  view  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  process.  Education  involves  not 
only  intellectual  growth  but  social, 
emotional  and  physical  growth  as  well. 
Research  findings  show  that  children 
grow  at  different  rates.  Some  are  better 
able  to  do  abstract  thinking  than  others; 
some  develop  physically  at  faster  rates 
than  others;  some  mature  socially  and 
emotionally  more  rapidly  than  others. 
Because  of  these  differences  curriculum 
content  should  be  selected  with  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs  in  mind;  not  all  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  having  the  same  learning 
activities.  The  center  of  attention  is  the 
learner,  and  such  expressions  as  “mean¬ 
ingful  experiences”  and  “developmental 
tasks”  reflect  this  point  of  view. 

'This  basic  conflict  between  scholars 
and  educationists  has  been  intensified  in 
recent  years.  Since  most  movements  be¬ 


gin  with  extremist  groups,  reactionary 
or  radical,  educationists  found  them¬ 
selves  being  attacked  about  eight  years 
ago  by  professional  propagandists  and 
others  who  linked  progressive  education 
with  Communism  and  attempted  to  dis¬ 
credit  many  of  the  leading  educationists. 
'The  profession’s  answer  was  to  expose 
the  leaders  among  the  extremists  and  to 
discredit  exaggerated  charges.  Although 
most  people  disapproved  of  the  attacks 
by  extremists,  there  were  many  who 
sympathized  with  the  charges  about 
“watered  down”  subject-matter,  “frills 
and  fads”  and  “lack  of  standards.”  Many 
of  the  individuals  in  these  groups  had 
for  years  opposed  modern  educational 
practices  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  attack  begun  by  extremists 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
nationally  and  now  they  are  making  the 
most  of  it. 

The  core  of  this  opposition  is  formed 
by  individuals  associated  with  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Basic  Education,  whose  president 
is  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  a  history  professor 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  a  speech 
before  the  American  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1952,  he  charged  that  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  instruction  in  the  high  schools  had 
seriously  deteriorated  and  laid  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  for  it  on  professors  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  administrators  of  schools.  Since 
that  "opening  gun”  he  has  written  tw’o 
books  and  several  magazine  articles  ex¬ 
pounding  his  views.  Others  who  have 
supported  Professor  Bestor’s  stand  in¬ 
clude  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  Mortimer 
Smith,  Albert  Lynd,  Howard  Whitman, 
Professor  Harry  J.  Fuller,  and  Professor 
Harold  Clapp. 

This  conflict  has  had  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  consequences.  In  the  heat  of  con¬ 
tention,  words  like  "scholar,”  "educa¬ 
tionist,”  "pragmatist”  and  "intellectual” 
have  been  used  so  loosely  and  negatively 
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that  one  might  easily  fall  into  the  error 
of  beheving  that  educationists  are  op¬ 
posed  to  good  scholarship  or  that  liberal 
arts  professors  are  averse  to  the  concept 
of  "learning  by  doing.” 

In  all  this  contention,  however,  the 
scholarly  educationist  sometimes  finds 
himself  assigned  in  the  public’s  mind  to 
an  inferior  role  in  comparison  with  the 
status  of  the  liberal  arts  college  profes¬ 
sor.  Why  should  the  pronouncements  of 
historian  Bestor  on  the  alleged  weak¬ 
nesses  of  secondary  education  gain  more 
acceptance  than  the  appraisals  made  by 
specialists  in  secondary  education?  A 
man  with  a  legal  background,  Rudolf 
Flesch,  advances  an  oversimplified  cure- 
all  for  problems  in  learning  to  read,  but 
the  findings  of  scholarly  educationists 
who  have  devoted  years  of  research  to 
reading  are  discounted.  The  basic  diffi¬ 
culty  is  the  failure  of  people  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  general  and  expert  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  disturbing,  to  say  the  least,  to 
find  people  gullibly  accepting  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  Bestor  or  the  panaceas  of  a 
Rudolf  Flesch  when  conferences  with 
local  school  officials  and  teachers  might 
clarify  possible  misunderstandings. 
After  all,  citizens  should  be  primarily 
concerned  with  their  own  schools.  It  is 
only  fair  to  local  teachers  to  consult  with 
them  before  making  serious  charges. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
small  group  movements — committees  on 
basic  education,  for  example — have 
started  mostly  in  communities  which 
have  acquired  reputations  for  outstand¬ 
ing  schools.  It  is  hard  to  generalize  as  to 
the  reason  why  splinter  groups  spring  up 
in  such  communities.  Apparently  many 
of  these  offshoot  groups  dislike  experi¬ 
mentation  or  change — for  example,  they 
oppose  "tampering  with  the  curricu¬ 
lum.”  This,  of  course,  results  from  their 
failure  to  realize  that  the  curriculum  is 


continually  changing.  It  has  to  if  schools 
are  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Each 
community  where  splinter  groups  have 
been  active  is  a  case  in  itself  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  analyzed  individually. 

In  one  community  this  past  year  a 
small  group  broke  away  from  a  local 
PTA  and  organized  a  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  for  basic  education.  Charging  that 
"We  are  paying  top  prices  for  a  mediocre 
product,”  the  committee  accused  the 
local  schools  of  watering  down  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  weakening  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  One  member  of  the  committee 
charged  that  there  was  a  lack  of  basic 
education  in  the  local  schools  because 
in  recent  national  and  state  scholarship 
examinations  surrounding  communities 
had  produced  more  finalists  than  had 
the  local  schools. 

When  the  charges  hit  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  school  board  invited  the 
critics  to  appear  before  it  and  discuss 
the  complaints.  The  critics  answered 
that  a  meeting  with  the  board  was  un¬ 
necessary  since  the  board  had  the  facts 
or  the  means  to  secure  them.  It  was 
true  that  the  board  had  the  facts,  but 
the  facts  did  not  lend  support  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  critics.  Had  the 
critics  conferred  with  school  officials 
and  with  teacher  committees  working  on 
problems  relating  to  the  curriculum, 
they  would  (assuming  that  they  were 
sincere  and  fair-minded)  have  modified 
their  opinions.  The  school  system  had 
the  facts  on  achievement  test  scores,  and 
the  results  were  complimentary  to  the 
local  schools.  Follow-up  records  on  high 
school  graduates  as  well  as  numerous 
scholarship  grants  clearly  showed  that 
the  local  schools  were  doing  a  superior 
job. 

Two  incidents  show  how  the  critics 
operated.  A  special  school  period  during 
which  club  and  social  activities  were 
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carried  on  was  labeled  a  “frill”  which 
took  too  much  time  away  from  the  fun¬ 
damental  subjects.  School  officials  re¬ 
plied  to  this  criticism  by  publishing  a 
pie  diagram  with  an  accompanying  arti¬ 
cle  showing  that  a  very  small  percentage 
of  weekly  time  was  given  to  club  activi¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  critics,  desiring  to  keep 
his  identity  unknown,  prepared  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  mailed  it  to  teachers.  Only 
a  street  address  appeared  on  the  en¬ 
closed  envelope.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  local  board  is  responsible  for 
the  school  program,  he  conferred  with 
no  board  member  or  other  school  offi¬ 
cial.  Such  an  ethical  procedure  on  his 
part  would  undoubtedly  have  been  em¬ 
barrassing  since  the  questionnaire  con¬ 
tained  loaded  questions  designed  to 
encourage  teachers  to  criticize  the  school 
program  and  school  officials  as  well  as 
to  air  petty  grievances  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  publicized  later. 

Like  most  school  controversies  this 
one  died  down  when  individuals  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  local  citizens’  council 
withdrew  and  expressed  their  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  the  movement.  This  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  council  reduced  its  influ¬ 
ence  considerably. 

.  Fortunately  there  are,  in  most  com¬ 
munities,  citizens  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  their  schools.  They  provide 
a  degree  of  stability  which  acts  as  a 
safety  valve  whenever  some  emotionally 
riled  individual  "sounds  off”  in  public 
about  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the 
schools.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  individual  from  expressing  him¬ 
self  vigorously  if  he  is  so  inclined.  He 
has  every  right  to  do  this.  The  burden 
of  proof  rests,  on  him,  however,  and 
well  organized  mature  citizens  will  not 
allow  emotional  factors  to  outweigh 
thoughtful  consideration.  During  recent 
years  experience  shows  that  those  com¬ 


munities  having  long  established  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  able  to  withstand 
educational  conflagrations  enkindled  by 
a  few  people.  Stability,  therefore,  is  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  something  which  cannot 
be  created  quickly.  Instead  it  grows 
steadily  and  slowly  over  the  years  as 
community  organizations  play  an  im¬ 
portant  rdle  in  helping  school  boards 
make  wise  decisions  on  school  policies. 

Since  many  communities  are  under¬ 
going  rapid  changes — in  some  cases  so 
rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  abreast 
of  them — greater  efforts  must  be  made 
to  achieve  a  modicum  of  stability.  In  the 
areas  where  population  growth  is  sud¬ 
den,  especially  acute  school  problems 
arise.  Newly  arrived  citizens  naturally 
compare  the  schools  with  those  “back 
home.”  Oftentimes  they  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  differences  in  the  two  com¬ 
munities.  The  one  they  left  may  have 
been  a  long  established  community  with 
changes  coming  slowly.  Therefore,  to 
express  open  dissatisfaction  with  the 
new  schools  is  hardly  a  fair  attitude  to 
take.  New  citizens  must  fully  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  roadblocks  faced  by 
the  board  of  education  if  they  are  to 
criticize  its  policies  intelligently. 

What  are  some  good  procedures  to 
follow  in  getting  local  problems  solved? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  it  takes  group  action  to 
get  problems  of  concern  to  many  citizens 
brought  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  board  of  education.  Take  leadership 
in  forming  a  representative  group  or  ask 
someone  who  has  demonstrated  leader¬ 
ship  ability  to  do  it. 

Second,  do  not  organize  with  the 
idea  that  local  board  members  arc  dis¬ 
interested  in  your  problems.  Remember 
that  they  are  working  p>eople  like  your¬ 
self  who  are  taking  on  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  a  service  to  the  public.  As 
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board  members  they  are  under  constant 
pressures  from  many  individuals  and 
groups.  Approaching  them  with  a  “chip 
on  the  shoulder’’  attitude  actually  cre¬ 
ates  a  hostility  which  postpones  satisfac¬ 
tory  solutions  to  problems.  Much  more 
can  be  accomplished  through  a  friendly 
approach.  Assume  that  board  members 
and  school  officials  are  just  as  concerned 
with  your  problems  as  you  are.  Be  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  explanations  from  the 
Board  so  that  you  have  a  fairly  complete 
understanding  of  the  problems  before 
proceeding. 

Third,  arrive  at  an  agreement  with 
the  Board  as  to  the  next  logical  steps  to 
take  in  getting  problems  solved.  If  the 
problem  relates  to  a  demonstrated  cur¬ 
riculum  weakness,  get  assurances  from 
the  Board  that  immediate  steps  will  be 


taken  to  correct  the  deficiency.  If  it 
concerns  a  lack  of  needed  funds  for 
classrooms  or  for  employing  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  teachers,  give  the 
Board  your  support  in  getting  appropri¬ 
ations  for  schools  increased.  Many 
problems  can  be  solved  if  individuals 
and  groups  will  work  co-operatively  with 
boards  of  education. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  organized 
teaching  profession  has  an  important 
partnership  role  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess.  Teachers’  associations  throughout 
the  United  States  are  increasingly  tak¬ 
ing  a  more  active  part  in  making  the 
collective  voice  of  the  profession  heard. 
Work  with  local  teachers’  associations  in 
getting  acomplished  what  has  to  be  done 
if  the  public  schools  are  to  serve  their 
communities  adequately. 
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Teaching  In  Elementary  School.  By 
Marie  A.  Mehl,  Hubert  H.  Mills,  and  Harl 
R.  Douglass.  N.  Y.  Ronald  Press.  1958.  $5.75 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  now  popu¬ 
lar,  "Mehl-Mills-Douglass”  text  that  has  been 
widely  adopted  and  as  widely  aclaimed  by 
those  who  teach  the  major  courses  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  and  teacher  education. 
The  volume  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  Emphasis  is  on  the  child  and  on  his 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual 
development  and  the  relation  of  these  aspects 
of  growth  to  education.  The  role  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher  is  assessed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  factors  of  growth  and  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  motivation  and  learning.  The  volume 
is  adequately  designed  for  use  as  a  classroom 
text.  It  is  up-to-date,  flexible,  and  sound  in 
the  light  of  tested  research. — Paul  Zankowich 


The  Pstchologt  of  Careers.  By  Don¬ 
ald  E.  Super.  N.  Y.  Harpers.  1958.  $5.75. 

Quantities  of  data  have  been  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  and  more  years  on  the  nature 
of  work  and  career  patterns  and  their  social 
implications.  In  this  timely  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume,  Donald  Super  considers  the 
nature  of  work.  He  analyzes  the  reasons  why 
people  seek  certain  occupations  and  he  iden¬ 
tifies  the  problems  they  face  in  entering  and 
adjusting  to  the  work  situation.  The  whole 
concept  of  careers  is  considered  from  the 
economic,  social,  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  points  of  view.  The  value  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  aptitude  testing  and  of  the  vocational 
guidance  process  are  treated  in  great  detail. 

— WUliam  P.  Sears 


Improvement  of  Instruction* 

Honorable  GEORGE  M.  LEADER 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

I  HAVE  NO  idea  how  many  edu-  Sputniks  has  proved  to  us  that  this  rea- 
cational  conferences  you  and  I  appraisal  can  be  delayed  no  longer, 
have  attended  in  our  lifetimes.  It  This  will  be  a  hard-working  Confer- 
would  be  pointless  to  count  them.  But  ence.  You  are  asked  to  discuss,  consider, 
today  we  are  opening  the  Conference  and  recommend  solutions  to  educational 
on  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  problems  that  range  throughout  the  vast 
Pennsylvania  Schools;  and  I  cannot  and  complex  structure  of  our  school 
help  believing  that  of  all  the  meetings,  system,  from  kindergarten  through  our 
discussions,  and  conferences  in  our  teachers’  colleges.  Specifically,  you  are 
total  experience,  none  holds  greater  asked  to  examine  and  appraise  no  fewer 
promise  of  solid  accomplishment  than  than  fourteen  major  issues,  having  to  do 
the  one  we  now  begin.  This  Confer-  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and 
ence  will  be  no  mere  academic  exer-  science,  English,  history,  and  foreign 
cise.  languages,  the  identification  and  guid- 

There  are  nearly  300  of  you — class-  ance  of  mentally  superior  children, 
room  teachers,  school  administrators,  adult  education,  instruction  through 
college  presidents,  elected  public  offi-  newly-devised  audio  visual  aids,  and 
cials,  editors,  business  executives,  school  administration.  All  of  this  you 
Many  of  you  are  members  of  the  Com-  are  asked  to  consider  in  four  workshop 
missions  on  Public  and  Higher  Edu-  sessions  totalling  nine  and  a  half  hours, 
cation,  or  of  the  State  Council  of  Do  not  be  dismayed.  The  Department 
Education.  But  all  of  you  have  a  com-  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  expect 
mon  purpose  in  coming  here:  you  you  to  arrive  at  conclusive,  all-resolving 
know  that  the  quality  of  education  in  answers  in  a  mere  day  and  a  half.  What 
Pennsylvania  schools  must  be  im-  it  does  want  to  know  is  this:  Where 
proved.  Because  each  of  you  is  in  some  must  we  begin?  In  what  direction  must 
way  distinguished  for  your  work  and  education  move  if  Pennsylvania,  as  part 
interest  in  educating  our  children  bet-  of  the  Nation,  is  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
ter,  you  came  here  to  contribute  your  lenge  of  these  critical  times? 
ideas  on  how  the  Commonwealth  We  want  to  know  what  you  think, 
should  go  about  it.  We  want  you  to  help  set  up  new  guide- 

This  Conference  is  timely.  Educa-  posts.  There'  can  be  little  worthwhile 
tion  in  the  United  States  has  needed  a  action  taken  on  any  of  these  educational 
basic  reappraisal  since  the  end  of  World  problems — either  at  the  local  or  State 
War  II.  The  launching  of  the  Russian  level — until  a  representative  body,  such 

'Governor  Leader’s  challenging  address  was  made  at  the  opening  session  of  Governor’s 
Conference  on  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania  schools,  January  28,  1958. 
Governor  Leader  planned  to  be  an  educator,  having  received  his  Bachelors  degree  in  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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as  yours,  voices  its  opinions  and  makes 
its  recommendations. 

Personally,  1  can  do  no  more  than 
guess  the  kind  of  action  this  Conference 
will  suggest.  But  1  hope  you  will  come 
up  with  ideas  for  increasing  our  leader- 
ship  at  the  State  level. 

Traditionally,  the  Commonwealth’s 
contribution  to  local  school  districts  has 
been  almost  exclusively  financial.  Its 
success  has,  therefore,  been  more  quant¬ 
itative  than  qualitative.  Hardly  ever  has 
it  ventured  boldly  into  the  realm  of 
quality  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  r61e  of  builder,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  acted  with  great  effective¬ 
ness.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
gone  into  a  school  construction  program 
that  is  probably  unequaled  by  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  Fourteen  hundred 
school  building  projects  have  either  been 
completed,  or  are  now  under  way,  since 
1947.  These  projects  will  eventually 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  more 
than  a  billion  dollars.  The  money  will 
come  from  taxes  paid  at  the  local  and 
the  State  levels.  As  a  result  of  our  school 
building  program,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  children  are  now  going  to 
school  in  modern,  comfortable  facilities. 

At  least  half  the  cost  of  building  these 
schools  is  borne  by  the  State.  By  the 
same  token,  the  Commonwealth  has 
contributed  substantial  sums  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  school  districts  into  larger, 
more  economical  administrative  units. 
In  so  doing,  it  has  trimmed  the  number 
of  school  districts  by  more  than  200. 

Thirty  years  ago  only  one  child  in 
eleven  received  transportation  between 
home  and  school.  Today  one  child  in 
three  rides  the  familiar  yellow  buses. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
is  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Within  the  past  three  years  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  set  up  hundreds  of  spe¬ 


cial  classes  to  educate  those  children 
who  could  not  otherwise  attend  regular 
school  because  of  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap.  And  to  maintain  this  import¬ 
ant — and  long  overdue — program,  the 
last  General  Assembly  appropriated 
more  than  $12  million. 

Teachers’  salaries  have  been  raised  to 
fairer  levels.  They  are  now  set  at  a 
legal  minimum  of  $3400  for  the  coming 
school  year,  and  increase  with  seniority. 
To  assist  school  districts  in  maintaining 
these  salary  levels,  and  to  pay  for  the 
additional  costs  of  instruction,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  appropriated  more  than 
$524  million  for  the  present  biennium. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  attitude  toward  the  material 
needs  of  education  has,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  been  one  of  generosity 
and  support.  But  while  all  of  us,  wheth¬ 
er  at  the  State  or  local  levels,  have  ex¬ 
erted  ourselves  to  supply  our  children 
w'ith  good  schools,  better  paid  teachers, 
and  the  educational  equipment  good 
schools  and  teachers  require,  we  have 
not  done  enough  in  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  education  our  children  receive 
in  those  schools. 

Certainly,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  the  United  States  has  risen  to 
a  position  of  world  prominence  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  history.  But  for  every  cham¬ 
pion  there  is  a  challenger.  The  events  of 
the  past  few  months  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  dangerous 
and  capable  challenger  to  America’s 
world  leadership.  Awakened  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  this  competition  by 
proof  of  Russia’s  scientitc  accomplish¬ 
ment,  an  alarmed  Nation  has  echoed 
with  ringing  demands  for  action  in 
every  part  of  our  society — science,  in¬ 
dustry,  government,  and  most  particu¬ 
larly,  education. 

It  is  no  longer  news  to  any  of  us  that 
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Russia  produces  more  scientists,  more 
engineers,  more  linguists  than  we  do.  It 
is  no  longer  news  that  their  educational 
standards  are,  in  many  areas,  far  more 
rigorous,  selective,  and  exacting  than 
our  own.  It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then, 
to  learn  that  a  Russian  diplomat  recent¬ 
ly  told  an  American  educator: 

“We  are  not  going  to  fight  a  hot  war 
with  you.  We  are  going  to  beat  you  in 
the  classroom.” 

We  have  no  desire  to  ape  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  There  are  too  many  drawbacks  to 
the  Soviet  approach.  To  mention  just 
two  of  them:  we  have  no  wish  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  professional  area  in  which  each 
student  must  specialize;  nor  do  we  seek 
to  indoctrinate  our  students  with  any 
sort  of  ideology.  Yet  we  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  system,  despite 
its  drawbacks,  gets  results  which  chal¬ 
lenge  America’s  pohtical  and  cultural 
security.  The  challenge  must  be  met 
quickly  and  effectively. 

V\'e  would  have  real  cause  to  worry 
if  what  I  saw  a  few  weeks  ago  on  televi¬ 
sion  were  typical  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  A  high  school  senior  was  asked  by 
the  interviewer  to  Ust  his  courses  of 
study.  He  named  music,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  cooking.  Then  he  added, 
“You  see.  I’ve  already  finished  my  re¬ 
quired  courses.” 

Oddly  enough,  that  high  school 
senior  wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  I’ll  be 
greatly  surprised  if  he  makes  it.  For¬ 
tunately,  this  is  far  from  being  a  typical 
case.  Nonetheless,  it  points  up  one  area 
which  I  particularly  recommend  to  vour 
attention. 

I’m  speaking  of  the  need  for  this 
Conference  to  pay  special  heed  to  the 
problem  of  improving  instruction  in  the 
high  school.  I  say  that  because  it  is  here 
that  we  can  do  the  most  immediate 
good,  accepting  the  fact  that  within 


three  years  today’s  high  school  students 
will  either  be  in  college  or  at  work. 

As  you  know,  Pennsylvania  has  some 
of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  Nation. 
We  also  have  some  that  are  not  so  good. 

1  was  surprised  to  learn  that  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  senior  high  schools 
in  the  Commonwealth,  fewer  than  a 
third  have  been  accredited  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  States  Accrediting  Associa¬ 
tion. 

I  was  equally  surprised  to  learn  that 
State  requirements  for  a  high  school 
diploma  are  shockingly  few.  Only  five 
basic  units  in  the  last  three  years  of 
high  school  are  required  for  graduation : 
two  units  of  EngUsh,  two  units  of  social 
studies,  and  one  unit  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  rest  of  the  subjects  for  which 
graduation  credit  is  given  can  be  elected 
by  the  student. 

All  too  many  students  choose  their 
subjects  as  casually  as  they  would  choose 
their  lunches  in  the  school  cafeteria.  As 
a  result,  too  many  of  our  graduates  have 
studied  no  geometry  or  trigonometry,  no 
physical  sciences,  no  foreign  languages. 

It  would  appear  that  the  lazy,  disin¬ 
terested  student  needs  only  two  talents 
for  winning  a  high  school  diploma:  the 
ability  to  choose  “snap”  courses,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  patience.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  choic'e  we  allow  our  children 
under  the  cafeteria  curriculum  plan  is, 
I  recognize,  supposed  to  develop  self- 
rehance,  maturity,  responsibility.  But 
does  it?  Are  1 2  and  1 3-year-olds  mature 
enough  to  think  of  their  future  careers 
when  they  select  their  courses  of  study? 
I  wonder. 

I  do  know  this:  the  high  school 
diploma  no  longer  has  the  value,  the 
prestige,  it  once  had.  We  shall  restore 
the  diploma  to  its  former  value  only  by 
raising  our  standards  for  graduation. 

Perhaps  we  should  give  serious  con- 
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sideration  to  a  system  of  State  examina¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  New  York  State 
Regents.  For  1  think  it  is  rather  obvious 
that  the  American  pubhc  high  school 
system  is  actually  three  schools  in  one. 
First,  there  is  the  college  preparatory 
school,  in  which  roughly  a  fourth  of 
our  high  school  students  are  enrolled. 
Second,  there  is  the  vocational  school 
for  those  who  want  to  learn  a  trade. 
And  finally,  there  is  the  general  school 
for  those  who  have  no  clear-cut  ideas 
about  their  future  but  do  want  a  high 
school  education. 

The  course  requirements  in  the  first 
two  schools  are  rather  stringently  dic¬ 
tated  by  college  admissions  offices,  in 
the  first  instance;  and  by  industry  and 
the  trade  •  associations,  in  the  second. 
But  the  remaining  third  of  students  now 
attending  high  school  fall  into  the  third 
category  of  general  education.  It  is  here, 
I  feel,  that  the  level  of  high  school  in¬ 
struction  is  the  weakest. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
education,  or  its  philosophy.  But  I  do 
think  that  common  sense  suggests  a  new 
approach  to  the  field  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  in  our  secondary  schools.  Perhaps 
we  could  improve  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  by  awarding  the  high  school 
diploma  only  to  those  students  who 
have  proven,  by  means  of  uniform  ex¬ 
aminations,  that  they  measure  up  to 
certain  State-wide  standards. 

1  ask  you  now  to  examine  thoroughly 
whether  all  high  school  students  require, 
for  their  own  good  and  the  good  of  us 
all,  more  science  and  mathematics,  more 
English  and  history,  more  languages;  in 
short,  a  more  strenuous  path  through 
the  fundamentals  of  knowledge. 

All  of  us  realize,  I  think,  that  we  are 
not  born  equal  in  terms  of  our  abilities. 
Many  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  now 
in  Pennsylvania  schools  have  been  gift¬ 


ed  by  God  with  superior  minds.  These 
people  learn  faster,  their  curiosity  is 
keener,  their  thirst  for  knowledge  is 
greater. 

VVe  are  unfair  to  them  unless  we  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
apply  their  talents  fully.  To  regulate  the 
speed  of  all  education  to  the  speed  of 
the  slowest  ships  in  the  convoy  is  to 
discriminate  against  abUity,  and  to  do  so 
to  the  detriment  of  society  and  without 
corresponding  benefit  for  the  less  gifted. 
We  cannot  water  down  education  just 
for  the  sake  of  giving  everyone  equal 
treatment.  Ideally,  all  we  should  do  is 
give  everyone  as  much  education  as  he 
is  capable  of  absorbing  and  using. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  for  children  of  high  IQ.  Far  too 
often  they  move  through  school  in  an 
intellectual  lock  step  with  the  less  able. 

This  is  not  only  unfair,  but  it  is 
downright  wasteful.  A  child  with  an 
inteUigence  quotient  of  1 50  who  is  de¬ 
prived  of  his  opportunity  to  use  every 
unit  of  it  has  been  discriminated  against 
just  as  surely  as  the  child  with  an  IQ 
of  50  who  has  no  opportunity  to  learn 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  limited  ability. 

We  must  measure  equahty  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  opportunity,  rather 
than  uniformity.  Until  we  reach  the 
point  when  every  child  has  the  chance 
to  make  full  use  of  his  God-given  tal¬ 
ents,  we  are  failing  in  our  duty. 

What  America  needs  most  is  brain¬ 
power,  and  lots  of  it.  We  will  develop 
it  in  exact  ratio  to  our  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  train  each  child  according  to 
his  capacity. 

Now  all  of  us  know  that  education 
depends  basically  upon  successful  com¬ 
munication  between  two  people.  One 
part  of  this  couple  is  the  student;  the 
other  is  the  teacher. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania  that  our  teachers  have  been  so 
good.  For  many  years  now  they  have 
been  laboring  dihgently  in  the  vineyards 
of  education.  Most  of  them  have  been 
— and  are — dedicated,  hard-working 
people  whose  contribution  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  communities  has  been  insuf¬ 
ficiently  recognized.  Only  their  sense  of 
mission,  their  devotion  to  an  often 
thankless  job,  have  compensated  them 
for  low  salaries  and  infrequent  thanks. 

A  common,  but  not  necessarily  ac¬ 
curate,  measure  of  the  ability'  of  teachers 
is  the  extent  of  their  preparation.  Using 
this  yardstick,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  of  the  73,205  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  schools  more  than  a  fourth 
do  not  have  a  bachelor's  degree.  To  be 
precise,  the  figure  is  27.1  per  cent.  No 
one  is  more  concerned  about  this  than 
the  teachers  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains:  Only  seventy-two  per 
cent  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  or  better. 
The  rest — 563  in  all — have  earned 
their  doctorates. 

In  the  important  subjects  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  and  languages,  we  find 
that  a  good  number  of  our  teachers  have 
already  spent  twenty  or  more  years  in 
the  classroom.  In  languages,  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  fifty  per  cent;  in  mathematics 
forty  per  cent;  in  physical  sciences 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  alarming  thing 
about  these  figures  is  not  the  length  of 
service  of  these  teachers,  most  of  whom 
are  undoubtedly  competent  and  dedi¬ 
cated  people.  The  questions  posed  to  us 
is  this:  Where  will  their  replacements 
come  from? 

Last  year,  for  instance,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  colleges  graduated  only  300  new 
science  teachers;  and  of  these  only  144 
went  into  Pennsylvania  classrooms.  In 
roughly  the  same  proportion,  only  half 
of  the  5,000  new  teachers  hired  last 
year  were  freshly  graduated  from  teach¬ 


ers’  colleges.  The  balance  were  recruited 
from  whatever  sources  we  could  find. 

These  are  matters  for  your  consider¬ 
ation.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  bolstering  the  entire 
teacher  education  program. 

One  way  to  do  it  may  be  to  require 
that  teachers  attend  graduate  courses  at 
Commonwealth  expense.  Another  may 
be  to  raise  certification  requirements — 
and  these,  I  have  recently  learned,  have 
not  been  carefully  reviewed  for  30 
years. 

So  far,  I  have  pointed  out  only  two 
of  the  main  problems  in  Pennsylvania 
education:  the  high  school,  and  the 
teacher  shortage.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  others,  equally  serious,  equally 
important. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  theory  that 
everything  is  wrong  with  Pennsylvania 
education,  or  that  our  present  system 
should  be  scrapped  completely  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  brand  new  one.  There  are 
some  people  who  feel  that  way,  how¬ 
ever;  just  as  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  we  are  all  gripped  by  a  Sputnik- 
inspired  hysteria,  and  that  there  really 
isn’t  a  thing  wrong  with  education  with¬ 
in  this  Commonwealth.  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  in  between  these  extreme 
viewpoints. 

Certainly  this  Conference  is  not  the 
result  of  post-Sputnik  hysteria.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  earth  satellites  simply  dramatized 
Soviet  progress  in  technological  fields, 
and  indicated,  among  other  things, 
America’s  need  for  a  speedy  reappraisal 
of  her  educational  system.  Sputnik  has 
simply  made  it  easier  for  us  to  ask  your 
help  and  advice  in  finding  out  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

Yet  I  feel  that  a  Conference  of  this 
kind  should  have  been  called  long  be¬ 
fore  today.  The  last  date  of  a  review  of 
the  school  curriculum  was  in  1937,  and 
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it  was  not  nearly  so  comprehensive  an 
effort  as  we  expect  this  one  to  he.  Per¬ 
haps  it  couldn’t  have  been.  Perhaps  we 
wouldn’t  have  been  ready  for  it. 

But  today  we  are  ready  for  it,  and 
we  intend  to  use  your  recommendations 
as  the  basis  of  our  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  Pennsylvania’s  educational 
system.  Let  me  make  one  thing  clear: 
We  hope  you  will  not  water  down  your 
ideas  simply  in  the  interests  of  reaching 
complete  agreement.  The  work  sessions 
you  will  attend  are  designed  to  stimulate 
your  thinking,  not  to  standardize  it. 
When  you  fill  out  your  response  sheets, 
please  give  us  your  own  individual  view¬ 
points. 

You  have  been  asked  to  make  your 
recommendations  in  writing.  The  De¬ 
partment  will  compile  them  by  category 
and  prepare  them  for  necessary  action. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  three  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Commonwealth  empowered 
to  make  changes  in  school  matters:  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction;  the 
State  Council  of  Education;  and  the 
General  Assembly.  Advising  them  are 
the  Commission  on  Public  Education; 
the  Commission  on  Higher  Education; 
the  State  Curriculum  Commission;  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics.  Rest  assured  that  each  of  these 
bodies  will  be  brought  into  action  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

When  your  recommendations  are  re¬ 
drafted  as  the  consensus  of  this  Con¬ 
ference,  they  will  be  submitted  first  to 
the  responsible  commission  for  review, 
and  then  to  one  of  the  instruments  em¬ 
powered  to  translate  them  into  action. 


I  think  that  your  recommendations  will 
be  of  four  kinds: 

Phase  One,  those  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  can  put  into  effect  for  the  school 
term  beginning  next  September. 

Phase  Two,  those  requiring  the  study, 
approval  and  action  of  the  State  Council 
of  Education  and  implementation  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two. 

Phase  Three,  those  affecting  the 
standing  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  requiring  action  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

Phase  Four,  will  include  studies 
which  will  be  conducted  by  various 
existing  agencies,  including  -our  gradu¬ 
ate  schools  of  education. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Doctor 
Boehm,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  you  may  be  sure  that  no 
course  of  action  will  bog  down.  Nor  will 
your  contribution  merely  be  filed  in  an 
oversized  report  that  no  one  will  bother 
to  read. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  that  we 
intend  to  translate  your  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  action.  What  you  decide  here 
today  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  gen¬ 
erations  of  Pennsylvanians.  I  charge 
you,  therefore,  with  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  Commonwealth’s  first 
steps  toward  a  new  and  better  way  of 
educating  our  youth.  I  charge  you  with 
the  responsibility  of  telling  the  educa¬ 
tors,  the  lawmakers,  and  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  what  they  must  do  to  im¬ 
prove  our  system  of  education.  1  charge 
you  to  be  thoughtful,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  your  wisdom.  And  now  it 
is  time  for  all  of  us  to  go  to  work. 


The  Hope  Is  In  People 

By  GLORIA  DAPPER 
Director  of  Communicatious 
National  Citizens  Council  for  Better  Schools 
New  York 


WHEN  YOU  FACE  a  crisis  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year, 
there’s  great  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  tone  deaf  to  the  whole  thing.  Amer¬ 
ica  went  from  years  of  blindness  about 
her  school  problems  to  a  few  years  of 
dinning  those  problems  from  every 
housetop.  Now,  after  the  deafening  roar 
of  Sputnik  and  the  more  soothing  sound 
of  our  own  satellite  zooming  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  there’s  an  eve  n-money 
chance  we  might  all  go  deaf. 

If  all  of  this  recent  uproar  about  edu¬ 
cation  had  happened  before  the  middle 
’40’s,  the  odds  would  be  worse  than 
even  money.  But  the  recent  glorious  his¬ 
tory  of  the  individual  getting  together 
with  his  neighbors  to  solve  school  prob¬ 
lems  is  hewed  out  of  stronger  stuff. 
Citizen  interest  in  schools — and  a  great 
many  other  things — is  here  to  stay. 

The  history  of  citizen  school  improve¬ 
ment  committees  is  both  long  and  short. 
In  one  sense,  it’s  as  old  as  the  first  town 
meetings  that  had  education  on  their 
agendas.  But  everything  went  well  for 
American  education  for  a  long  time.  Too 
well,  maybe.  VVe  established  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
and  then  went  ahead  and  did  it.  The 
first  real  setback  for  our  schools  went 
almost  unnoticed  except  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  educators.  It  came  during  the  De¬ 
pression  Years  when  there  wasn’t 
enough  money  for  everything  and 
schools  were  among  the  first  services  to 
be  cut.  Those  years  were  followed  close¬ 


ly  by  the  War  Years  when  there  was 
plenty  of  money  but  two  other  factors 
worked  against  education :  C 1 )  building 
materials  went  to  war-directed  efforts 
and  (2)  teachers  went  to  war  or  to  fac¬ 
tories  where  they  could  earn  real  money. 
Many  of  them  never  returned  to  the 
classroom. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  ended, 
there  were  a  few  men  who  were  looking 
ahead.  Among  them  were  Dr.  James 
Bryant  Conant,  then  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  Dr.  Paul  Mort  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
They  foresaw  the  postwar  problems  for 
education  and  believed  that  those  prob¬ 
lems,  to  be  solved,  would  need  a  wide 
cross-section  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  They  went  to  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
president  of  TIME  Inc.  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  bring  together  a  group  of 
influential  laymen  to  survey  the  field 
and  see  how  they  believed  the  ordinary 
citizen  can  help  improve  education. 

That  group  went  to  work  in  earnest 
in  1949  and  called  itself  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public 
Schools.  They  discovered  the  handful  of 
communities  where  laymen  were  help¬ 
ing  solve  education’s  problems  and  got 
together  case  histories  on  how  they  did 
it.  They  started  a  nationwide  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  conducted  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  Inc.,  to  warn  America 
of  the  importance  of  its  schools  and  the 
necessity  for  interest  in  them.  They 
compiled,  in  the  seven-year  lifetime  of 
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the  Commission,  a  set  of  working 
guides,  which  are  booklets  designed  to 
guide  citizen  interest  without  blueprint¬ 
ing  the  path  education  should  take  in 
any  community. 

At  the  height  of  the  Commission’s 
work — and  probably  as  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  offshot  of  it — the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  1955.  That,  said  a  great 
many  people,  was  the  peak  of  citizen 
interest  in  schools,  with  two  thousand 
laymen  and  educators  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  pinpoint  the  school  problems 
and  make  suggestions  for  their  solutions. 

The  Commission’s  charter  expired 
and,  instead  of  leaving  a  vacuum,  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  permanent  organization  to 
take  its  place.  That  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  National  Citizens  Council 
for  Better  Schools,  founded  in  January, 
1956. 

The  purposes  of  the  National  Citi¬ 
zens  Council  are  both  broad  and  direct. 
They  are  three: 

1)  To  help  arouse  widespread  in¬ 
terest  in  education  throughout  the 
United  States. 

2)  to  provide  state  and  local  school 
improvement  groups  with  information 
helpful  in  the  solution  of  their  local 
school  problems. 

3)  To  help  other  groups  assume 
responsibility  for  activity  created  by  the 
achievement  of  the  first  two  goals  so 
that  the  Council  can  discover  and  chart 
new  fields  of  action. 

To  help  carry  out  those  purposes, 
three  foundations  pledged  their  early 
support:  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda¬ 
tion.  Since  then,  other  foundations  have 
joined,  as  well  as  corporations  which 
realize  more  and  more  clearly  their 
stake  in  education. 


But  what  can  never  be  shown  on  a 
financial  sheet  or  even  in  a  report  of 
activities  is  the  secret  ingredient  in  any 
national  voluntary  group.  That  secret 
ingredient  is  people.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  people  have  made  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  schools  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  communities.  They  have  pain¬ 
fully  dug  out  the  facts  about  the  schools, 
including  climbing  through  ramshackle 
schools  to  see  if  they  could  be  brought 
up  to  par.  They  have  hired  baby-sitters 
for  their  own  children  while  they  sat 
with  babies  of  parents  who  had  gone  to 
to  the  polls  to  vote  for  schools.  They 
have  run  the  risk  of  character  assassina¬ 
tion  by  having  the  temerity  to  run 
against  a  pohtical  machine  for  school 
board  office.  They  have  lost  business  by 
holding  out  for  what  was  right  for  ed¬ 
ucation  in  their  communities.  They’ve 
spent  time  and  effort  that  could  have 
been  directed  toward  their  families  in 
order  to  get  better  education  in  their 
communities. 

The  things  that  citizens’  committees 
are  tackling  coast  to  coast  are  as  many  as 
the  problems  of  the  schools  themselves. 
Most  of  them,  of  course,  start  with  the 
tangible.  When  your  children  go  to 
school  half-days,  that’s  something  tan¬ 
gible  and  you  can  see  it.  That’s  a  place 
to  begin.  When  new  teachers  won’t 
come  to  your  community  because  the 
pay  is  low  and  the  housing  is  high, 
that’s  something  to  get  your  teeth  into. 
So  buildings  and  salaries  are  two  jump- 
ing-off  places  for  citizen’s  committees. 

Even  on  those  tangible  items,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effective  ones  follow  three 
golden  rules  very  closely.  Those  are  the 
three  common  denominators  that  the 
Council  has  found  to  be  present  in  all 
effective  citizen’s  groups 

1 )  They  are  broadly  representative 
of  the  entire  community,  re- 
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fleeting  all  parts  of  it  and  all 
viewpoints. 

2)  They  begin  with  the  facts  and 
base  all  their  recommendations 
on  a  continuing  study  of  all 
available,  relevant  facts,  leaving 
their  unground  axes  at  home. 

3)  They  are  independent  in 
thought  and  action,  but  they  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  a  co¬ 
operative  w'orking  relationship 
with  the  legally  established  au¬ 
thorities. 

In  the  nearly  15,000  citizens’  com¬ 
mittees  at  work  today  (besides  some  40 
state  committees),  the  failures  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  at  least 
one  of  those  three  rules.  With  all  three, 
a  committee  is  almost  bound  to  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

By  the  time  the  Russians  started  for 
the  moon  last  October,  citizens’  groups 
were  coping  with  the  quantitative  prob¬ 
lems  and  were  already  deep  into  the 
qualitative.  About  a  year  before  that,  a 
wave  of  questioning  had  started  across 
the  country.  It  was  a  healthy  wave  and 
was  not  patterned  after  the  battles  of 
the  early  ’50’s  when  everybody  was  try¬ 
ing  to  blame  everybody  else  for  the 
schools’  difficulties.  These  new  ques¬ 
tions  were  coming  from  adults  who 
wanted  to  know — for  sure — if  their 
children  were  getting  the  best  possible 
education.  And  so,  community  by  com¬ 
munity,  they  started  to  dig  into  the 
quicksand  of  quality’. 

Without  minimizing  the  difficulties, 
it’s  possible  now  to  show'  the  successes 
that  these  groups  had  and  are  having 
today.  Let  me  give  you  some  examples. : 

— In  Corning,  New  York,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  six  people  took  a  look  at  their 
own  school  problems  and  then 
looked  around  at  the  whole  area. 
Their  own  would  be  simple  to 
solve,  but  how  about  the  70  little 
one-room  schools  all  around  the 


city?  They  set  to  work,  expanded 
their  committee  to  ninety,  organ¬ 
ized  a  new  school  district  for  the 
whole  area,  and  built  the  schools, 
got  the  teachers,  and  transported 
the  children.  Result:  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  whole  district. 

— In  Volusia  County,  Florida,  there 
will  be  a  new  community  junior 
college  opening  its  doors  next  Sep¬ 
tember  because  a  citizens’  commit¬ 
tee  went  out  and  worked  for  it. 

— W'estport,  Connecticut,  citizens 
gave  the  board  of  education  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  this  fall  by  working  out, 
in  a  series  of  open  meetings,  just 
what  they  wanted  the  schools  to 
accomplish.  Their  “Statement  on 
School  Aims’’  will  be  used  by  the 
board  as  guide  lines  in  planning 
the  curriculum. 

— Nearby  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
got  its  needed  teachers  last  fall  by 
having  a  PTA  act  as  a  housing  bu¬ 
reau  and  finding  the  teachers 
houses  to  buy  or  rent  that  they 
could  afford. 

— Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  above  the 
fray  concerning  science  and  math 
because,  for  some  years  now,  the 
citizens  have  been  working  with 
the  school  board  to  get  the  best 
possible  curriculum  designed  to 
bring  out  the  full  potential  of  all 
the  students. 

—  In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  citizens 
from  a  first-grader  to  a  business 
executive  can  get  help  with  their 
reading  because  a  citizen’s  com¬ 
mittee  organized  a  reading  clinic 
for  all  ages. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
examples  of  citizens  w'orking  on  school 
problems  at  a  time  of  record-breaking 
enrollments  and  national  crisis.  They 
are  at  work  from  the  national  level  to 
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the  villages  and  out  in  rural  territory. 
The  problems  they  are  facing  are  na¬ 
tional  ones,  of  course,  but  they  take  on 
different  faces  when  they  walk  the  local 
streets.  . 

There  are  probably  seven  major  areas 
which  need  immediate  and  drastic  atten¬ 
tion. 

First,  we  need  a  definition  of  the 
goals  of  our  schools.  Now  that  we  have 
achieved  our  goal  of  universal  education 
through  the  high  school  years,  we  must 
define  just  what  we  want  our  schools  to 
accomplish.  More  than  that,  we  must 
place  priority  on  those  goals  so  that  we 
make  sure  we  are  giving  first  attention 
to  the  foremost  goal 

Second,  we  must  define  quality  and 
then  go  after  first-rate  schools.  Good 
enough  isn’t  good  enough  anymore — if 
it  ever  was.  There  are  hopeful  signs  in 
this  direction.  Dr.  Conant  is  once  again 
at  work  since  his  retirement  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Germany.  This  time  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  two-year  study  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  high  school  to  see  what  makes  for 
a  good  education.  His  findings  will  be 
valuable  to  citizens  working  on  this 
problem  in  their  own  community. 

Third,  we  must  encourage  creative 
thinking  to  solve  our  financial  problems. 
There  has  not  been  enough  money  avail¬ 
able  for  schools  in  many  decades  in  this 
country,  although  economists  tell  us 
there  is  more  disposable  income  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  any  civili¬ 
zation.  Some  methods  must  be  brought 
to  the  fore  which  will  make  available  a 
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small  proportion  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  education. 

Fourth,  we  must  staff  our  schools 
with  the  best  possible  teachers.  This  is 
partially  tied  in  with  money,  but  not 
entirely.  Experimentation  is  needed  in 
this  area,  too,  if  we  are  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  teachers  through 
more  effective  use  of  teaching  aids,  both 
human  and  mechanical. 

Fifth,  we  must  increase  the  efficiency 
in  school  management.  As  a  first  step, 
we  should  encourage  our  best  people  to 
run  for  school  board  office.  And  leading 
citizens  must  be  ready  to  give  up  their 
time  to  work  on  the  state  and  national 
level,  where  crucial  decisions  are  made. 

Sixth,  we  must  build  classrooms  that 
meet  the  needs  of  the  curriculum.  This 
can  be  done,  with  more  experimenting, 
within  the  pocketbook  of  a  community. 

Seventh,  we  must  develop  the  kind  of 
will  we  have  to  defend  ourselves.  We 
must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost — not 
only  in  money — for  education  that  we 
are  now  willing  to  spend  for  defense. 

That,  briefly,  is  how  we  got  here  and 
what’s  ahead.  Today,  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  the  Russians,  we  have  cut 
in  new  interest  in  education.  People  are 
more  willing  to  assume  their  historical 
responsibility  for  education  than  ever 
before.  With  citizens’  committees  work¬ 
ing  together  with  educators  on  problems 
we  all  agree  are  local  ones  with  national 
implications!  we  can  scarcely  fail. 

As  Walter  Lippmann  said  several 
years  ago,  “If  we  fail,  we  may  never 
have  a  second  chance.” 


Sputnick  and  the  Three  R’s 

By  SILW  KRAUS 

Head,  English  Department,  South  Eugene  High  School 
And 


Assistant  Professor, 
Eugene, 

ttTT  70ULDNT  IT  BE  funny  if 
Y  y  the  Democrats  came  back  in 
just  as  the  world  went  out?” 
quipped  Bob  Hope  on  television  the 
other  night.  Such  humorous  reactions  to 
the  threat  to  world  peace  suggested  by 
Russia’s  launching  of  earth-circling  sat¬ 
ellites  complete  the  gamut  of  reactions 
evidenced  by  Americans  since  this  his¬ 
toric  event:  amazement,  hysteria,  indig¬ 
nation,  resolution,  and  now  humor. 
Humor  is  always  a  healthy  sign;  it 
means  that  the  organism  has  recovered 
perspective  and  is  able  to  plan  its  fu¬ 
ture. 

Sputnik  and  High  School  Education 

Nowhere  is  a  sane  perspective  needed 
more  than  in  the  planning  of  secondary 
curricula  which  will  produce  the  scien¬ 
tists  and  world  citizens  necessary  for 
survival.  For  a  decade  many  educators 
and  laymen  have  pleaded  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  high  school  education.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  person  wants  to  educate  only 
the  superior  or  forgets  that  the  intellect¬ 
ual  child  is  inseparable  from  the  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional,  and  social  child.  What 
has  been  urged  is  a  better  balance 
between  required  general  education 
courses  (science,  mathematics,  English, 
foreign  languages,  history,  music,  art) 
and  the  multitudinous  clubs,  commit¬ 
tees,  drives,  and  other  extra-curricular 
activities  for  which  some  high  schools 
seem  to  exist.  Perhaps  Sputnik  I  and  II 


University  of  Oregon, 

Oregon 

will  speed  the  day  when  accomplishment 
in  the  classroom  is  as  important  as  ac¬ 
complishment  on  the  football  field  or  as 
the  number  of  committees  which  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  served. 

Sputnik  and  the  Language  Arts 

Early  hysteria  concerning  our  lag  in 
the  race  into  space  showed  signs  of  af¬ 
fecting  adversely  all  secondary  school 
subjects  except  science  and  mathemat¬ 
ics.  Of  course,  any  impairment  in  the 
teaching  of  language  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  science  and  mathematics,  but 
this  many  do  not  understand,  and  with 
some  justification.  In  their  anxiety  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  the  scientific 
disciplines,  some  citizens  have  been 
heard  to  exclaim,  “If  it’s  so  important 
that  our  children  take  science  and  math¬ 
ematics,  why  not  drop  some  English  re¬ 
quirements?” 

Importance  of  Language  to  AU  Learning 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  ef¬ 
fective  teaching  of  the  language  arts 
(critical  thinking,  listening,  reading, 
speaking,  and  writing)  is  necessary  to 
all  learning. 

1  Words  are  symbols  of  reality; 
without  an  ability  to  manipulate 
words,  psychologists  agree,  we 
cannot  manipulate  knowledge 
concerning  reality.  'The  English 
classroom  should  be  a  workshop 
in  which  occur  rich  experiences 
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with  words.  It  is  in  the  English 
classroom  that  students  consider 
the  ideas  of  others  in  their  own 
words;  it  is  in  the  English  class¬ 
room  that  students  search  for  the 
word  with  which  to  express  their 
,  own  ideas.  Furthermore,  a  search 
into  the  history  of  “world-words” 
Ccereal  from  Ceres,  mercurial 
from  Mercury,  tantalize  from 
Tantalus,  etc.);  the  realization 
that  the  word  mile  came  into  our 
language  with  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaul  and  Britain  about 
55  B.  C.;  the  realization  that  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grammar  change  as 
a  people  uses  a  language  for  com¬ 
munication  Cgossip — formerly  a 
godparent;  the  verb  to  help — 
formerly  help,  haelp,  holpen'); 
the  realization  of  the  emotional 
charge  which  words  may  carry 
(I  am  firm;  you  are  obstinate;  he 
is  pig-headed)  give  students  a 
sense  of  wonder  of  and  a  desire 
to  know  the  intricacies  of  this 
powerful  weapon.  C.  C.  Fries 
discovered  many  years  ago  that 
the  principal  difference  between 
the  language  of  the  educated  and 
the  uneducated  was  the  latter’s 
poverty  of  words  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  of  ideas. 

2  Listening  and  reading  are  the 
skills  by  which  we  obtain  all  in¬ 
formation  and  knowledge. 

3  Speaking  and  writing  are  the 
skills  by  which  we  communicate 
all  attitudes,  ideas,  and  emotions. 
The  ability  to  think  critically  en¬ 
ables  us  to  use  ideas  for  effective 
communication. 

4  The  reading  of  literature  not  only 
teaches  ideas  and  the  words  by 
which  these  are  expressed  but  ex¬ 
poses  the  students  to  the  human- 
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izing  of  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
Western  world. 

Effective  Teaching  Necessary 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  our  story. 
There  is  a  second  answer  to  our  layman’s 
question,  “Why  can’t  our  children  take 
science  and  mathematics  instead  of 
English?”  The  honest  answer  sometimes 
would  be,  “Considering  what  they  are 
receiving  in  language  classes,  they  could 
drop  the  class  with  little  loss.”  Classes 
in  which  the  teacher  experiences  all  the 
activity  while  her  students  wait  passively 
for  the  bell,  classes  in  which  are  dis¬ 
sected  books  which  few  but  the  teacher 
can  understand  and  enjoy,  in  which 
writing  and  speaking  are  assigned  but 
not  taught,  in  which  the  generalizations 
of  grammar  without  understanding  are 
“learned”  until  the  next  test,  and  classes 
in  which  the  same  work  is  required  of 
all  students,  regardless  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences,  could  well  be  eliminated  with 
little  loss  to  students. 

Toward  the  Improvement 
of  Language  Teaching 

It  has  long  been  necessary  to  improve 
language  training  for  democracy’s  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  it  is  imperative,  lest  a  sub¬ 
ject  necessary  to  the  proper  training  of 
scientists  and  world  citizens  become  im¬ 
potent. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Let  us  consider 
the  following  suggestions:  — 

1  Consult  with  committees  of  lay¬ 
men  in  developing  objectives  for 
the  language  arts  program  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  recently 
published  Connecticut  study  of 
its  public  schools  emphasizes  the 
lack  of  clearly  defined  goals.  Such 
a  study  would,  I  believe,  demon¬ 
strate  the  essential  soundness  of 
lay  opinion. 
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2  Identify  promising  young  people 
early  in  their  college  carreers. 
Teachers  of  lower  division 
courses  in  subject  matter  areas 
must  accept  this  responsibility. 

3  Identification,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Once  a  prospective 
teacher  has  been  identified,  he 
should  be  interviewed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  his  major 
and/or  minor  field,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  student  teaching  experi¬ 
ences.  Such  screening  would 
isolate  the  major  causes  of  teach¬ 
ing  failures,  personality  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems,  before  the  young 
person  has  spent  time  and  money 
preparing  for  a  career  in  which 
his  chances  for  success  are  slight. 
It  is  a  truism  that  “Not  all  good 
people  make  good  teachers.” 

4  Improve  teacher-education  pro¬ 
grams  by  stressing  content  and 
general  education  courses.  The 
English  major  should,  of  course, 
take  the  specialized  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  courses,  but  he  also 
needs  classes  in  advanced  exposi¬ 
tory  writing,  philosophy,  history, 
the  “classics”  (even  if  he  must 
read  them  in  translation),  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  adolescent  litera¬ 
ture,  the  history  of  the  English 
language,  and  music  and  art  ap¬ 
preciation.  A  successful  teacher 
must  know  so  much  more  than 
the  facts  mentioned  in  her  sylla¬ 
bus. 

5  In  his  preface  to  the  Faerie 
Queene  Spenser  asserts  that  men 
learn  by  “example”  rather  than 
by  “precept.”  Instructors  of 
courses  for  English  majors  should 
ponder  the  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  their  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  should  present 


these  courses  in  the  manner  most 
favorable  to  human  learning,  the 
very  methods  which  these  Eng¬ 
lish  majors  must  use  to  effect  any 
learning  in  younger  students. 
Too  many  young  people  lament 
after  a  harrowing  first  year  of 
teaching,  “Why  didn’t  someone 
show  me  how  to  organize  and 
present  my  knowledge?  All  I 
could  do  was  lecture  and  dissect 
poetry!” 

6  Methods  courses  should  do  just 
that — demonstrate  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  material 
learned  in  content  courses.  To 
successfully  use  material  learned 
in  an  Introduction  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  course,  prospective 
teachers  must  have  practice  in 
the  organization  of  activities 
through  which  young  people  of 
varying  abilities  may  learn  what 
language  is,  where  our  words 
come  from,  the  emotional  power 
of  words,  the  basic  patterns  of 
English,  and  the  many  other  fas¬ 
cinating  things  concerning  lan¬ 
guage  which  interest  students 
when  well  presented. 

Methods  courses  should  afford 
prospective  teachers  practice  in 
the  presentation  of  material 
which  they  will  soon  teach.  Dem¬ 
onstrating  to  their  classmates  ac¬ 
tual  methods  of  teaching  such 
things  as  David  Copperfield, 
“Molly  Morgan",  poems  of  adven¬ 
ture  for  eighth  graders,  the  uses 
of  the  comma,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  material  for  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  presentation  is  proving  help¬ 
ful  in  many  methods  courses. 

7  Student  teachers  must  be  care¬ 
fully  guided.  They  are  not  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers,  sent  to  lessen  the 
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labors  of  the  supervising  teacher 
by  immediately  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  class.  Neither  are 
they  clerks,  doomed  to  sit  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
grading  papers. 

8  School  districts  should  enable  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  to  take  "re¬ 
fresher”  courses  for  professional 
and/or  university  credit  during 
the  school  year. 

9  School  districts  should  frequently 
plan  summer  workshops  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  those  who  wish 
to  attend. 

10  The  community  should  continue 
to  improve  teachers’  salaries,  and, 
equally  important,  increase  the 
prestige  of  public  school  teaching. 
That  such  prestige  is  now  at  a 
low  ebb,  particularly  among 
language  arts  teachers,  may  par¬ 
tially  explain  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  young  people  prepar¬ 
ing  to  teach  English  decreased 
44.7%  between  1950  and 
1956.  Also,  poor  preparation  and 
ineffective  methods  often  force 
English  teachers  to  face  sullen, 
rebellious  pupils  five  periods 
each  day.  When  changing  jobs, 
English  majors  will  frequently 
ask  to  teach  in  a  field  for  which 
they  have  less  preparation.  "Any¬ 
thing,”  said  one,  "to  escape  teach¬ 
ing  a  requirement  they  hate!" 

Young  people  beginning  a 


teaching  career  often  express 
their  intention  of  returning  to 
college  after  a  few  years  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Ph.D.  and  to  teach  in  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  not  the  money  that 
tempts  them,  for  the  public 
schools’  salary  schedules  are  us¬ 
ually  better  than  the  colleges’.  It 
is  the  prestige  attached  to  college 
teaching  which  lures  these  young 
people. 

1 1  The  prestige  accorded  high 
school  teaching  could  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  teachers  were  used 
primarily  for  that  for  which  they 
were  trained,  instructors  of 
young  people.  However,  if  teach¬ 
ers  must  spend  every  spare 
moment  patrolling  halls,  sponsor¬ 
ing  clubs,  working  at  athletic 
contests,  chaperoning  dances,  and 
riding  buses  to  school-sponsored 
activities,  mediocrity  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  inevitable. 

To  become  an  effective  tool  of 
thought  and  communication, 
language  arts  must  be  well 
taught.  Language  teaching  was 
weighed  and  found  wanting  in 
the  1930’s;  we  dare  not  let  this 
to  happen  again,  not  because  of 
any  vested  interest,  but  because 
we  know  that  we  have  a  commod¬ 
ity  which,  if  well  presented,  can 
produce  not  only  scientists,  but 
world  citizens  as  well. 


What  Do  Parents  Say  About 
Experimentation  in  Our  Schools? 

By  JOSEPH  C.  JURJEVICH,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
State  Teachers  College 
Plattsburgh,  New  York 


HOW  MANY  of  us  are  interested 
in  seeking  ways  of  bettering 
the  educational  experiences  of 
our  youngsters?  How  many  times  do  you 
suppose  teachers  have  heard  other 
schoolmen  say,  “We  have  to  take  it  easy 
if  we  want  to  change  the  school’s  course 
of  study  in  this  community — they  won’t 
stand  for  it’’?  Let’s  look  at  this  state- 
ment.  To  be  sure,  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  "taking  it  easy”  in  making  changes 
if  the  saying  doesn’t  mean  remaining 
static.  We  do  need  a  better  definition  of 
the  "they”  referred  to  above  and  of 
“their”  attitude  toward  change.  How  do 
we  know  what  the  people  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  think  of  their  schools  and  of  at¬ 
tempts  to  change  the  course  of  study  in 
the  light  of  demonstrated  need?  How  do 
we  find  out?  It  is  with  some  of  these 
questions  in  mind  that  the  author  un¬ 
dertakes  the  writing  of  this  article. 

One  can  readily  assume  that  only 
rarely  do  we  achieve  a  consensus  in 
human  understandings,  especially  when 
we  are  considering  changing  or  modify¬ 
ing  the  course  of  study  in  a  school.  All 
citizens  of  a  ccHnmunity  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  their  schools.  However,  it  is 
imperative  that  educators  learn  what 
the  citizens  who  are  most  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  school’s  curriculum — the 
parents  of  those  students  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  experimental  programs — think 


of  such  programs.  The  author  had  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  some  of 
these  citizens  do  think  of  such  changes. 

Not  long  ago  a  conservative,  small- 
business.  agricultural  community  in 
the  Midwest  undertook  a  comprehensive 
study  of  its  entire  public  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  greatest  changes  resulting 
from  this  study  were  made  in  the  junior 
high  school.  These  schools  were  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  whereas  they  had  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  grades  seven  and  eight. 
The  social  studies  and  language  arts 
classes  in  the  junior  high  schools  began 
working  in  the  framework  of  a  core 
curriculum  concept.  An  effort  was  made 
to  correlate  and  integrate  the  social 
studies  and  language  arts  and  as  much 
of  the  other  subject  areas  as  possible. 
Teachers  were  encouraged  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  methods  and  techniques.  The 
students  whose  parents  were  polled  to 
determine  their  thinking  about  attempts 
at  curricular  change  comprised  one  of 
these  junior  high  school  social  studies 
and  language  arts  core  classes.  These 
students  had  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
the  junior  high  core  program.  Approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  of  them  had  three 
years  of  experimental  study  with  the 
same  teacher. 

The  schools  have  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  citizenry  informed.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  possible,  planning  in  this 
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comprehensive  curriculum  study  in¬ 
volved  the  administration,  the  faculty, 
and  PTA  representatives.  Teachers’ 
committees  met  in  each  of  the  schools 
to  discuss  common  problems,  and  peri¬ 
odically  city-wide  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views  and 
information.  Individual  teachers  sent 
fliers  home  requesting  permission  for 
undertakings  which  were  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  usual  classroom  proce¬ 
dures.*  Additionally,  parents  sometimes 
volunteered  to  furnish  transportation 
for  student  excursions  and  field  trips. 

The  reporting  system  was  also  a 
means,  of  keeping  parents  informed. 
The  system’s  evaluations  emphasized 
student  behavior  and  marks  were  gen¬ 
eralized.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  development  of 
academic  as  well  as  social  skills.  Stand¬ 
ardized  achievement  tests  were  given 
each  fall  as  a  form  of  insurance  against 
unjust  or  unwarranted  criticism,  and  to 

*See  item  four  in  the  Table  below. 


detect  areas  of  weakness  which  demand¬ 
ed  consequent  remedial  effort.  ]ust 
criticism,  supported  by  evidence,  was 
and  always  should  be  welcomed  by  our 
schools. 

A  follow-up  study  was  made  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  experimental  core 
class  referred  to  above  when  they  were 
in  the  last  year  of  senior  high  school.  As 
a  part  of  the  follow-up,  questionnaires 
were  given  to  the  parents  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  to  determine  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  junior  high  school  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  children.  These  question¬ 
naires  also  asked  for  comments  from 
the  respondees.  A  summary  of  the  write- 
in  responses  gives  approximately  the 
same  picture  as  that  given  in  the  Table 
below.  In  cases  where  the  parents  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  the  write-in 
responses  endorsed  the  program  enthusi¬ 
astically.  The  negative  write-in  re¬ 
sponses  usually  developed  the  point  of 
why  the  respondee  felt  as  he  did. 
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RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  TO  PARENTS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Questions  Asked 

Percent  Answering* 

Yes 

No 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

Do  you  approve  of  the  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  your  child  had  in  the  junior 
high  school? 

90 

5 

5 

0 

Do  you  think  your  child  made  satis- 
fact(H7  progress  in  his  studies  in  the 
core  program  in  the  junior  high 
schools? 

85 

5 

5 

5 

Do  you  think  your  child  made  satis¬ 
factory  progress  in  learning  to  get 
along  with  others,  (Did  he  get  along 
with  other  members  of  the  family? 
Could  he  work  effectively  and  satis¬ 
factorily  with  others?) 

79 

5 

0 

16 

Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea  for 
students  to  go  on  field  trips  un¬ 
escorted  in  small  groups  or  alone** 

74 

21 

0 

5 

Do  you  think  your  child’s  junior  high 
school  experience  helped  him  in  the 
following  ways? 

.  ^  u 

a.  Helped  him  to  learn  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  for  himself 

90 

0 

5 

5 

b.  Helped  him  learn  to  plan  ways 
of  meeting  his  own  problems 

79 

0 

10.5 

10.5 

c.  Helped  him  to  learn  to  choose 
and  take  part  in  satisfactory 
kinds  of  recreation 

84 

0 

11 

5 

•  To  the  nearest  whole  percent 

**  This  is  one  of  the  activities  for  which  parental  permission  was  requested.  All  of 
the  parents  agreed  to  allow  their  children  to  do  this,  and  this  method  of  making 
field  Mps  became  a  part  of  the  standard  operating  procedure  for  this  group  and 
other  classes  in  the  scnool. 


Public  Education  Today* 

ROBERT  HELLER 


By 

OR  MANY  YEARS  I  have  coun¬ 
seled  industrial  clients  to  abolish 
if  possible  the  office  of  chairman 
of  the  board,  which  is  confusing  to  em¬ 
ployees,  stockholders  and  customers. 
"President”  denotes  finality,  and  is  well 
understood.  He  is  the  chief  executive 
and  administrative  officer.  But  just 
what  is  the  function  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board?  He  could  be  anything 
from  the  chief  executive  officer  to  the 
elder  statesman  reposed  in  a  bird  cage 
with  httle  or  no  authority,  cluttering  up 
the  organization.  Now  I  find  myself  a 
chairman. 

So  let  me  define  right  away  what  I 
conceive  my  function  to  be.  VVe  have  an 
able  president  who  has  served  and  for¬ 
warded  our  cause  for  eight  years.  As  his 
partner,  I  intend  to  help  as  much  as  I 
can  in  planning,  programming  and 
policy  development.  And  I  know  from 
Roy  Larsen  and  Ralph  Gottshall — as 
well  as  my  own  preliminary  work  with 
him,  that  my  new  partner  is  not  only 
strong  but  co-operative.  Both  of  us  will 
need  the  continued  active  support  of 
all  84  Council  members,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  dedication  of  Henry’s  fine  staff. 

I  am  no  intellectual,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  frightened  at  the  job 
you  have  given  me.  I  cannot  out-intel¬ 
lectual  the  intellectuals.  I  cannot,  dur¬ 
ing  my  term  of  office,  catch  up  with 
the  people  who  are  “way  ahead  of  me 
in  educational  knowledge  and  pure 
brains.” 

But  none  of  us  has  time  to  document. 


to  footnote  and  to  punctuate  what  has 
already  been  spelled  out  so  clearly  and 
succinctly  for  all  of  us.  We  are  in  an 
educational  crises.  So  in  spite  of  my  own 
deficiencies,  I  will  do  my  level  best  to 
help  in  the  formulation  of  a  strong, 
dynamic  program  with  which  the  Coun¬ 
cil  should  be  equipped  to  give  leader¬ 
ship  in  this  crisis.  All  your  combined 
wisdom  and  judgement  will  be  needed. 
Henry  Toy  and  I  will  be  calling  on  you 
for  it.  As  for  me,  I  tonight  pledge  to 
dedicate  myself  to  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  the  times  demand  of  us. 

Some  of  that  thinking  could  well  con¬ 
sist  of  taking  a  serious  look  at  how  our 
past  work  was  done,  in  order  to  help  us 
redetermine  guideUnes  for  the  future. 
Education  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  citi¬ 
zen  committee  movement.  From  an  idea 
and  a  handful  of  people,  it  has  grown 
into  a  great  national  force.  Not  the  least 
of  its  accomplishments  was  to  create  a 
brand  new  set  of  three  R’s,  namely 

1 .  Recognize  the  times. 

2.  Resist  temptation  to  be  other  than 
what  you  are. 

3.  Reorganize  as  the  need  dictates. 

Certainly  recognition  of  the  times  was 

the  thing  that  caused  Roy  Larsen  and 
his  fellow  commissioners  to  decide  that 
a  widespread  citizen  interest  was  need¬ 
ed.  Roy  Larsen,  whose  success  in  pub¬ 
lishing  has  demanded  continuous  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  times,  urged  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  set  as  its  first  goal  the  job  of 
alerting  the  public  to  the  needs  of  the 


*Addreu  by  Robert  Heller,  President,  Robert  Heller  and  Associates,  Inc.,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  inauguration  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Citizens  Council  for  better  schools.  Delivered 
at  the  Council’s  Annual  Meeting  in  New  York  City,  on  Monday  Evening,  January  13,  19S8. 
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schools.  That  is  still  the  first  goal  of 
the  Council. 

Temptation  to  be  what  we  were  not 
came  early.  There  were  many  who 
realized  the  force  and  vitality  of  this 
citizen  movement,  and  who  wanted  it 
on  their  side  in  various  single-guaged 
approaches  toward  school  problems. 
There  was  a  great  temptation  to  get  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  big  public  fight.  AU  these 
temptations  were  resisted  so  that  we 
could  be  what  we  u’ere — an  enduring 
forum  for  education  and  a  fountainhead 
of  accurate  information. 

The  third  R — to  reorganize  as  need 
dictates — really  called  for  courage. 
What  we  already  had  was  working  very 
well.  Yet,  two  years  ago,  we  had  the 
courage  to  reorganize  and  to  change  our 
name  and  structure,  in  order  to  do  a 
better  and  continuing  job.  I  submit  that 
we  will  be  called  on  again  and  again  to 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  courage. 

In  thinking  about  the  program  of  our 
Council  in  the  months  ahead,  I  have 
concentrated  not  only  on  our  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  but  especially  the 
place  of  all  leadership,  now  that  the  na¬ 
tional  spotlight  seems  at  last  to  be  on 
education. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear — if 
there  were  ever  a  time  when  it  was  not 
clear — that  strengthening  of  education 
is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  an 
effective  democracy  in  the  United 
States.  There  must  be  a  new  level  of 
achievement  in  results  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  more  active  and  sustained  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  tbe  functioning  of  the 
schools. 

To  have  the  quality  education  pro¬ 
gram  we  must  develop  in  this  country 
will  require  financial  sacrifices  by  all 
of  us.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
economic  stability  demands  a  rising  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  education.  It  must  rise  at  a 


faster  pace  than  expenditures.  In  other 
words,  we  must  get  more  education  for 
each  dollar,  as  well  as  more  dollars  for 
education. 

The  urge  to  seek  these  added  dollars 
from  the  federal  government,  we  are  all 
aware,  will  now  be  greater  than  ever. 
Because  national  economic  and  social 
problems  are  growing  more  complex  and 
because  our  international  role  will  be 
more  important,  the  interest  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  education  will  pro¬ 
gressively  become  more  noticeable.  But 
in  spite  of  its  increasing  concern,  the 
federal  government  must  by  all  means 
safeguard  the  right  and  recognize  and 
foster  the  ability  of  tbe  people  at  the 
local  level  to  achieve  better  education 
through  their  own  initiative. 

In  all  these  problems,  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  a  clear  conception  of  every¬ 
one’s  function  in  education — parents, 
educators,  and  other  citizens.  No  less 
than  anyone  else,  the  G)uncil  must  have 
a  sound  concept  of  its  own  role  in  the 
important  months  ahead.  The  crisis  is 
upon  us.  These  are  times  when  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  fail.  In  his  speech  at  a 
public  forum  sponsored  by  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  four  years  ago, 
Council  member  Walter  Lippmann  des¬ 
cribed  the  “breakthrough”  that  was 
needed  in  our  educational  system,  and 
concluded  with  these  prophetic  re¬ 
marks: 

“If,  in  the  crucial  years  which  are 
coming,  our  people  remain  as  unpre¬ 
pared  as  they  are  for  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  .  .  .  ,  they  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
challenge,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed 
they  may  never  have  a  second  chance.” 

What  has  happened  in  just  these  few 
years  since  1954  has  proved  the  urgen¬ 
cy  of  Mr.  Lippmann’s  warning  and  has 
proved,  it  seems  to  me,  the  necessity  for 
us  to  become  more  specific  about  devel- 
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oping  the  national  will  to  strengthen 
education.  It  is  true  that  much  has  been 
accomplished  since  1954.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  many  communities  there  is  the 
determination  to  improve.  But  it  is  very 
true,  you  will  agree,  that  it  nowhere  ap¬ 
proaches  the  kind  of  will  that  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  to  protect  ourselves 
against  physical  attack. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  leave 
no  doubt  that  a  strong  educational  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  strong  defense  against  physi¬ 
cal  attack  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
We  must  mobilize  for  a  striking  break¬ 
through  in  education.  How  can  that  be 
done? 

Now  that  our  Council  has  gained  the 
respect  of  laymen  and  educational  and 
government  leaders  alike,  I  maintain 
that  we  must  go  beyond  the  Paul  Revere 
role  that  has  been  ours  for  almost  nine 
years.  We  must  provoke  new  and  broad¬ 
er  thinking  about  education. 

There  are  seven  major  areas  which 
require  immediate  and  drastic  attention. 
It  is  in  these  areas  that  we  must  exert 
all  the  leadership  we  can  muster  to 
play  a  more  dynamic  role. 

1  .Goals  for  our  school.  We  have,  over 
the  years,  arrived  at  one  highly  gen¬ 
eralized  goal  that  nearly  everyone  ac¬ 
cepts:  Every  American  youngster  should 
enjoy  equal  educational  opportunity. 
Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  less 
agreement.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  have 
goals  for  our  schools.  Rather,  we  may 
well  have  too  many.  We  must  choose 
those  that  are  most  important  and  those 
that  the  schools  are  best  equipped  to 
achieve.  These  are  decisions,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  have  been,  for  local  communities 
to  make  for  their  own  schools.  But  the 
goals  for  America’s  schools  can  no  longer 
be  simply  the  sum  total  of  the  many 
local  goals.  Recent  events  have  made 
education  a  necessary  field  for  national 
concern  as  well  as  local. -The' nation  as 


a  whole  suddenly  finds  that  it  has  a 
new  stake  in  its  schools,  in  addition  to 
its  historic  interest  in  their  general  wel¬ 
fare.  More  directly  than  ever  before,  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  present 
strength  and  future  security  of  the  na¬ 
tion  depend  on  our  schools. 

Undoubtedly,  it’s  a  good  thing  that  so 
many  citizens  now  recognize  education 
as  our  biggest  national  problem.  We  are 
fortunate,  I  am  sure,  that  the  dramatic 
success  of  the  Red  Sputniks  shocked  us 
out  of  complacency,  and  into  a  new  look 
at  our  own  educational  goals  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  But  shock  can  lead  to  hy¬ 
steria,  and  hysteria  is  no  better  than 
complacency. 

Many  proposals  will  be  made — in¬ 
deed  already  have  been  made — for  some 
kind  of  crash  program  in  education. 
Some  of  these  proposals,  based  on  sud¬ 
den  but  uninformed  interest,  will  be 
narrow  or  one-sided,  forgetting  the  real 
purposes  of  education  in  a  democracy. 
But  we  must  avoid  the  blind  alley  of  a 
“numbers  race”  with  the  Russians,  or 
an  exaltation  of  science  and  technology 
to  the  point  of  scrapping  the  wisdom 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  human¬ 
ities. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  to  have  50,000  school  districts 
respond  to  the  educational  call  to  arms 
by  instituting  crash  programs  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  at  the  expense  of 
other  equally  important  disciplines.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  dis¬ 
ciplines  that  teach  us  to  get  along  with 
each  other  as  it  is  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  concentrate  on  defending  them¬ 
selves  against  each  other.  We  must 
maintain  balance  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Council’s  role,  I  think,  should  be 
to  welcome  the  new  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  but  at  the  same  time  help  direct 
it  toward  a  balanced  approach  in  estab¬ 
lishing  educational  priorities. 
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This  is  not  a  new  policy.  We  have 
pursued  it  all  along  through  the  "Work¬ 
ing  Guide”  series,  "Better  Schools,”  the 
radio  program  and  all  our  informational 
services.  But  now  there  is  a  'ittong  new 
spotlight  playing  on  our  schools.  There 
is  a  growing  chorus  of  calls  for  action. 
We  must  therefore  extend  our  informa¬ 
tional  efforts  as  broadly  as  possible,  so 
that  national  concern  about  education’s 
goals  can  be  clearly  articulated,  and 
actions  taken  can  be  soundly  conceived. 
And  I  add  the  warning  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

2.  Quality  in  education.  How  can  the 
schools  do  a  quality  job  of  achieving  the 
goals  set  for  them?  This  question  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  1100  par¬ 
ticipants  at  the  historic  conference  on 
the  American  High  School,  co-sponsored 
by  the  G>uncil  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  last  fall.  And,  more  and  more, 
it  is  a  paramount  concern  of  our  top 
governmental  leaders.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  in  his  speech  at  Oklahoma  City, 
for  instance,  said:  "We  should  among 
other  things,  have  a  system  of  nation¬ 
wide  testing  of  high  school  students.  .  .” 

Certainly,  in  the  area  of  quality  too, 
the  Council’s  role  should  be  intensified. 
At  the  very  least,  we  should  continue  to 
encourage  and  publicize  new  efforts  to 
set  standards  for  judging  ability  and 
achievement. 

In  this  direction,  one  of  the  specific 
ways  we  are  already  extending  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  through  helping  Dr.  Conant  in 
his  two-year  study  of  the  comprehensive 
high  school.  I  am  confident  that  this 
study  will  create  new  quality  yardsticks. 
But  we  should  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  every  possible  way  of  exerting 
our  influence  to  help  promote  quality. 

Each  of  the  remaining  five  areas  of 
action  I  am  going  to  mention  could  be 
considered  as  a  means  of  insuring  quali¬ 
ty  in  the  classroom.  In  fact,  if  they  do 


not  contribute  to  quality,  they  will  have 
failed  in  their  purpose. 

3.  Financing  the  schools.  The  United 
States  can  afford  quality  education.  We 
cannot  afford  anything  else.  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  gross  national  product 
will  increase  1^  50  per  cent  in  the  next 
ten  years.  The  question,  then,  becomes 
not  whether  we  can  afford  it,  but  how 
a  larger  share  of  our  income  can  be 
channelled  into  the  schools. 

I  am  mindful  of  our  consistent  deter¬ 
mination  to  refrain  from  taking  sides  on 
the  controversial  issue  of  federal  aid. 
But  as  a  freshman  chairman  I  am  going 
to  be  brash  enough  to  offer  a  proposal, 
for  your  consideration,  which  wiU  be 
conducive  to  federal  action  without  fed¬ 
eral  interference  with  local  prerogatives. 
It  may  or  may  not  provide  the  best  an¬ 
swer.  But  whether  it  does  or  not  is  less 
important  than  that  it  is  worthy  of  na¬ 
tion-wide  consideration  that  would 
stimulate  creative  thinking  about  the 
financial  problems  of  our  schools.  It 
cannot  be  a  proposal  of  the  Council 
without  your  approval,  but  I  mention  it 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  thinking 
we  need  to  develop — and  soon. 

I  propose  federal  recognition  of 
future  increases  in  local  and  state  taxes 
used  for  schools  by  giving  full  credit 
for  such  increases  against  personal  and 
corporate  taxes.  Today  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  gives  the  nation’s  taxpayers  a 
partial  credit  for  most  state  and  local 
taxes  by  allowing  their  deduction  from 
gross  income.  I  assume  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  continued.  I  propose,  now. 
that  additionally  there  be  Federal  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  problem  of  increased 
school  taxes.  In  other  words,  any  in¬ 
crease  in  school  taxes  would  be  sub¬ 
tracted  in  full  by  the  taxpayer  from  his 
Federal  tax  bill.  By  this  simple  device 
the  federal  government  would  demon¬ 
strate  its  belief  that  education  is  a  pri¬ 
ority  concern  of  the  nation. 
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I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
at  this  point  that  this  proposal  would 
primarily  benefit  those  in  the  lower  in¬ 
come  brackets. 

I  hasten  to  caution  that  neither  this 
proposal  nor  any  other  can  offer  a 
panacea  that  would  give  us  something 
for  nothing.  If  the  federal  government 
gives  larger  income  tax  credits  to  indiv¬ 
iduals  and  corporations  in  communities 
and  states  that  want  better  schools,  it 
still  must  find  the  funds  it  needs  to 
maintain  its  essential  services.  That 
might  mean  higher  federal  taxes — but 
it  would  give  first  call  on  the  taxpayer’s 
money  to  be  locally  used  in  the  interest 
of  better  schools. 

How  substantial  a  loss  in  revenue 
would  this  be  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment?  Well,  first  of  all,  the  loss  would 
not  be  sudden  or  abrupt.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  a  year  or  two  for  the  states  and 
some  communities  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  improve  their  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  Second,  the  federal 
government  would  be  deprived  only  of 
the  amount  of  money  lost  through  in¬ 
creases  in  school  taxes.  Third,  it  would 
not  be  the  full  increase  in  school  costs, 
because  the  federal  government  already 
allows  local  and  state  taxes  for  schools 
to  be  deducted  from  gross  taxable  in¬ 
come.  Finally,  the  long-range  expansion 
in  national  income  would  provide  more 
tax  revenue  at  current  tax  rates. 

Obviously,  in  a  speech  of  this  kind,  it 
is  not  possible  to  explain  in  detail  all 
the  ramifications  of  this  suggestion.  But 
a  copy  of  the  proposal  is  available  for 
study. 

Essentially,  this  is  a  plan  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  dependable  source  of  in¬ 
come  to  give  our  schools  the  money  they 
need.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  schools 
wait  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  taxing 
bodies — federal,  state  and  local.  After 
each  has  taken  its  chunk  of  tax  income. 


the  schools  come  as  supplicants  to  beg 
for  more  from  an  already  heavily  taxed 
public.  About  the  only  time  the  voters 
have  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  direct  vote 
on  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
have  their  taxes  raised  is  in  connection 
with  local  and  state  funds  for  education. 
In  this  situation,  the  only  surprise  to 
me  is  that  our  schools  are  not  in  a  much 
more  deplorable  condition,  and  that  the 
public  has  been  willing  to  vote  for  school 
funds  and  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
education.  Under  the  new  proposal,  the 
people  in  each  community  and  state  will 
decide  how  much  they  want  to  use  to 
support  education,  but  they  will  not 
have  to  weigh  their  decision  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  against  personal  sacrifices.  The 
pressure  to  make  the  decision  to  raise 
taxes,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  will 
be  shifted  from  the  communities  to  (in¬ 
gress. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  fully  aware  of 
our  Council’s  policy  on  controversial  is¬ 
sues.  But  I  dare  to  suggest  this  kind  of 
thinking  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
it  provides  for  an  expression  of  federal 
concern  on  the  problem  of  education; 
(2)  it  preserves  the  traditional  right  of 
local  decision;  (3)  it  provides  a  means 
for  greater  financial  assistance  to  less 
wealthy  areas;  (4)  it  requires  no  federal 
administrative  expense  and  (5)  it  offers 
a  means  for  taking  full  advantage  of 
increasing  individual  willingness  to  be 
taxed  for  education. 

Money  may  not  be  the  root  of  all  evil, 
but  it  is  certainly  at  the  root  of  many  of 
our  problems.  The  question  of  finance 
is  confounding  all  our  communities, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  combined  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  group  may  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  find  the  best  solution.  I 
hope  that  this  proposal  may  serve  as  the 
necessary  stimulant. 

But  certainly  no  new  federal  action 
such  as  I  have  described  will  come  with- 
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out  widespread  demand  from  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  may  be  that  the  Council’s  role 
here  is  to  stimulate  discussions  among 
the  communities  and  states  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  steps  toward  adequate  financing  of 
our  schools. 

4.  Enough  good  teachers.  It  is  point¬ 
less  to  talk  about  quality  education  un¬ 
less  we  have  enough  teachers  of  the 
right  kind  to  translate  paper  plans  into 
classroom  learning.  There  is  compelling 
statistical  evidence  that  we  will  not  have 
the  trained  manpower  to  staff  our 
schools  in  the  traditional  fashion  of  one- 
teacher-to-each-30-pupils  in  the  next 
decade  or  two.  It  is  also  likely  that,  even 
if  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  were 
found,  the  demands  on  the  tax  dollar 
for  defense  and  other  governmental 
services  would  make  such  a  program  un¬ 
realistic.  Therefore,  although  we  must 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  attractive  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  our  most  capable  young 
people,  we  must  also  search  for  other 
answers  to  the  problem. 

Since  instructional  costs  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  our  educational  dollar, 
it  is  here  that  we  must  concentrate  on 
finding  ways  to  get  more  for  our  dollar. 
We  should  openly  and  strongly  urge  the 
teaching  profession  to  increase  their  own 
productivity  through  more  effective  use 
of  teaching  aids — both  mechanical  and 
human.  , 

You  all  know  about  experiments  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibilities  of  educational 
TV  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  experimental 
teacher  aide  programs.  But  ways  must 
be  found  to  speed  up  and  refine  these 
experimental  “starts”  so  that  more  school 
systems  can  profit  from  these  and  other 
ideas.  We  have  reported  them.  But  ap¬ 
parently  mere  reporting  is  not  enough. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  stimulate 
the  teaching  profession  itself  to  take 


responsibility  for  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  its  members.  Other  major  pro¬ 
fessions  have  already  done  this. 

If  the  Council,  with  its  thousands  of 
friends  among  the  teaching  ranks  and 
schools  of  education,  can  be  the  catalyst 
for  such  a  movement,  it  will  have  made 
a  major  contribution  toward  solving  our 
top  priority  need  for  better  education. 

One  important  way  to  increase  teach¬ 
er  productivity  is  to  get  utmost  coopera¬ 
tion  among  parents,  teachers  and  the 
community  to  encourage — and  I  do 
mean  “encourage” — our  young  people  to 
work  harder.  It  is  not  enough  to  demand 
more  money.  We  must  also  demand  our 
money’s  worth. 

5.  School  management.  It  is  in  this 
area,  naturally,  that  I  feel  most  at  home. 
My  whole  adult  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  management.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  all  agree  that  essentially 
problems  of  management  are  the  same 
— whether  in  a  church,  hospital,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  a  school  system — because  they 
are  problems  of  people  working  together. 
To  be  sure,  we  don’t  have  the  profit 
motive  in  education.  But  there  are  yard¬ 
sticks  that  we  do  have.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  involved  with  both  business 
and  government  have  learned  that  there 
is  a  substantial  difference  in  getting  ef¬ 
fective  action  on  sound  plans.  In  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  is  usually  a  maximum 
positive  effect  of  about  30%  ;  in  indus¬ 
try,  90%  can  be  expected.  But  there 
need  not  be  such  a  discrepancy  in  edu¬ 
cation,  if  school  systems  have  first-rate, 
responsible  leadership  at  both  the  policy¬ 
making  and  executive  levels.  This  has 
been  proved  in  many  instances. 

Hierefore,  I  suggest  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  content  with  gently  urging 
the  public  to  elect  “good”  school  board 
members.  We  must  supplement  this  plea 
%vith  an  action  program  to  convince 
more  qualified  leaders  of  business. 
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labor,  agriculture  and  the  professions  of 
their  personal  responsibility.  And  it  is 
no  longer  enough  for  them  merely  to 
serve  a  term  on  a  local  hoard.  Leading 
citizens  must  also  take  responsibility  at 
the  state  and  national  level,  where  cru¬ 
cial  decisions  about  the  schools  are 
made. 

Here  is  another  place  where  the 
Council’s  role  can  be  made  even  strong¬ 
er — not  just  through  our  national  in¬ 
formation  program,  but  through  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  individual  members  in 
convincing  other  key  people  in  their  re¬ 
gions  of  the  need  for  them  to  take  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  schools. 

6.  School  buildings.  The  nation  has 
made  great  strides  in  meeting  the  school 
building  shortage  it  faced  eight  years 
ago.  VVe  are  now  building  nearly  70,- 
000  classrooms  per  year,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  building  continues  to  rise. 
Few  of  these  schools  have  been  palaces 
or  country  clubs.  Most  of  them  have 
been  well  designed,  functional  and 
economical.  Many  more  classrooms  must 
be  built  in  the  years  ahead.  But  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  if  we  define  clearly 
the  goals  for  American  education,  set 
unequivocal  standards  of  excellence  for 
the  schools,  and  arouse  the  community 
will  to  support  quality  education,  the 
problem  of  school  buildings  will  almost 
take  care  of  itself. 

7.  The  community  will.  It’s  an  old 
saying  in  education  that  a  community 
has  the  kind  of  schools  it  deserves.  But 
too  often  the  community  interest  is  half¬ 
hearted.  diluted  by  conflicting  loyalties 
and  only  half-convinced  that  good  edu¬ 
cation  is  indispensable.  It  takes  nothing 
from  the  magnificent  job  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Council  have  done — a  job 
in  which  I  can  claim  only  a  small  share 
— to  say  that  an  even  greater  job  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done. 

Today  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 


to  bring  the  importance  of  quality  edu¬ 
cation  home  to  every  American  citizen 
and  to  create  the  will  to  support  this 
ideal  in  every  community  in  the  nation. 
One  way  to  dramatize  this  need  might 
be  to  suggest  that  Congress  mandate  the 
executive  department  to  make  an  an¬ 
nual  progress  report  on  the  schools,  their 
shortcomings,  and  the  new  directions 
they  might  take  to  meet  national  needs. 
Such  an  inventory  would  not  only  dram¬ 
atize  the  issue  of  quality  education,  but 
it  would  also  emphasize  that,  while 
schools  are  locally  controlled,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  every  school  community  has  na¬ 
tion-wide  importance. 

As  I  look  at  American  public  educa¬ 
tion  today,  these  are  the  areas  within 
which  I  beheve  the  National  Citizens 
Council  should  work  toward  a  dynamic 
new  program  that  will  make  it  an  even 
more  powerful  and  effective  force  for 
better  schools. 

Like  the  schools  themselves,  the 
Council  must  look  forward  and  not 
back,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
next  few  years.  The  citizen  movement  in 
education  has  come  of  age.  It  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  responsibilities  of  maturity. 

In  these  areas  that  I  have  outlined  in 
broad  terms,  the  great  need  is  for  leader¬ 
ship.  Wherever  we  can,  the  Council 
should  provide  that  leadership.  1  should 
add,  however,  that  this  new  venture  into 
organizational  maturity  must  be  taken 
with  the  same  well-reasoned  sense  of 
responsibility  displayed  by  the  young 
Commission  under  the  leadership  of  Roy 
Larsen  and  the  new  Council  under 
Ralph  Gottshall. 

For  only  with  dynamism,  channelled 
by  the  responsible  approach  of  mature 
minds,  can  we  look  forward  to  entering 
those  new  fields  of  activity  and  service 
that  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
nation  demand. 


Ex  Oriente  Lux 

By  J.  B.  TULASIEWICZ 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  '’Black"  October  Again 

OT  LONG  AGO  our  friends  were 
accusing  us  of  a  ‘'superiority 
complex”,  because  they  could 
not  understand  our  pride  in  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  practically  every  aspect 
of  human  life.  And  we  ourselves  had 
great  confidence  that  we  are  able  and 
ready  to  face  any  unexpected  emergen¬ 
cy.  This  confidence  was  badly  shaken 
after  the  launching  of  the  Soviet  “Sput¬ 
niks”,  and  we  may  say  it  was  suddenly 
changed  into  panic  and  an  “inferiority 
complex.”  The  situation  today  may  be 
compared  to  the  “black  Thursday  and 
Tuesday”  in  October  1929  when  the 
over-optimism  was  changed  into  over¬ 
pessimism.  But  like  in  1928  and  1929 
practically  nobody  paid  attention  to  the 
warning  signals.  Similarly  in  1955  or 
1956  we  did  not  want  to  admit  that 
sooner  of  later  our  “first”  position  or 
leadership  in  certain  fields  may  be  chal¬ 
lenged. 

Should  We  Help  Soviet  Propaganda? 

When  it  happened  that  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  is  “first” — we  try  through  all  possi¬ 
ble  means  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Soviet  scientific  achievement  and  one 
may  get  the  impression  that  our  scien¬ 
tists,  our  technological  knowledge  are 
far  behind.  In  trying  to  find  an  answer 
to  this  question  of  why  we  are  behind, 
we  discovered  that  the  Soviets  have  also 
a  superior  educational  system  which 
much  more  efficiently  prepares  young 
people  in  the  field  of  modern  sciences. 


Now  we  try  to  learn  from  the  Soviets  as 
fast  as  possible  about  their  marvelous 
achievements.  Members  of  the  Compar¬ 
ative  Education  Society  are  organizing  a 
trip  to  Soviet  Russia  where  our  educa¬ 
tors  will  have  first  hand  “opportunity”  to 
learn  about  the  Soviet  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Soviets  now  can  go  before  the 
world  - and  claim — “Our  system  is  the 
best — even  the  ‘rotten’  American  Capi¬ 
talism  is  admitting  this” — and  to  prove 
that  they  are  right,  they  will  point  to 
the  headlines  in  our  newspapeis  and 
magazines.  How  much  damage  is  done 
and  how  much  we  are  losing,  we  will 
never  know. 

Awakening  To  Reality 

The  educational  system  like  any 
other  system  should  work  efficiently — 
and  if  its  results  are  challenged — it 
means  that  the  time  for  a  change  has 
come.  Our  educational  system  was  chal¬ 
lenged  long  ago  before  the  Sputnik  be¬ 
gan  sending  its  beep,  beep  messages  and 
there  were  many  who  asked  for  action. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  will 
take  place,  but  we  have  to  guard  our¬ 
selves  from  going  into  extremes  and  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  change  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  hysteria  or  emergency. 

The  Two  Basic  Problems 

In  education  today,  we  face  two  basic 
problems.  One  is  increasing  population 
and  the  facilities  available,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  curriculum.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  second  problem  only.  Referring  to 
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the  Soviet’s  educational  system  whose 
basic  structure  is  based  upon  well  es- 
tablished  principles  in  the  educational 
systems  of  many  Western  nations,  we 
must  stress  the  difference  in  the  work 
load  both  in  the  high  school  and  the 
college  curriculum.  The  standard  load 
in  Europe  is  32  hours  covering  the  work 
in  the  academic  field.  This  arrangement 
allows  the  student  to  cover  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  than  it  is  possible 
under  our  system.  The  number  of  hours 
itself  does  not  solve  the  problem.  More 
important  than  hours  is  the  fact  that 
the  students  there  attend  classes  because 
they  intend  to  learn  and  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  required  capacity  to  learn, 
they  are  eliminated  and  make  place  for 
those  who  have  the  ability.  The  schools 
are  for  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
learn — not  just  the  desire. 

What  Are  Our  Needs? 

Before  deciding  upon  the  change,  we 
must  first  define  our  needs.  Now  we  are 
clamoring  for  more  and  more  modern 
science  education  and  that  means  we 
would  like  to  train  more  engineers  be¬ 
cause  we  think  that  the  number  we  train 
now  in  our  schools  is  not  sufficient.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  findings  published  in  the 
last  issue  (December  1957)  of  the 
FORTUNE  magazine  our  schools  are 
able  to  supply  a  satisfactory  number  of 
graduates  to  meet  our  demand.  Maybe 
it  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  numbers 
but  rather  the  problem  of  how  to  use 
the  available  supply  efficiently.  We  do 
not  need  to  make  a  very  elaborate  survey 
of  Russian  education  to  find  out  what 
our  needs  in  education  are  and  what 
changes  we  should  make. 

The  Public  High  School  Program 

Today’s  high  school  program  may  be 
described  as  the  "least  effort”  program. 


The  central  attention  of  many  students 
is  to  graduate  with  as  little  effort  as 
possible.  Because  science  and  languages 
require  a  little  more  than  just  enthusi¬ 
asm,  many  students  shy  away  from  these 
fields  and  try  to  arrange  their  program 
accordingly.  Besides,  the  program  is  so 
general  that  it  may  be  called  one  sided. 
It  offers  only  a  very  general  background 
and  does  not  make  an  attempt  to  give 
a  solid  concentration  in  certain  areas — 
especially  in  science. 

Examining  the  high  school  programs 
we  see  that  they  are  nearly  uniform — 
and  we  who  stress  so  much  individual¬ 
ism — assume  that  one  type  of  high 
school  should  meet  all  our  needs.  We 
expect  that  in  the  frame  of  the  existing 
program  everybody  will  be  able  to  find 
whatever  his  needs  are.  It  is  true  to  a 
certain  degree  that  the  existing  program 
may  meet  the  minimum  requirement  for 
a  future  education  on  the  college  level, 
but  very  often  it  may  fall  short  of  the 
desired  level. 

What  Are  Our  Needs? 

The  existing  program,  subject  to  a 
few  changes,  should  be  retained  and 
may  be  called  a  "humanistic  type”.  This 
type  could  retain  the  general  aspects  it 
has  today,  modified  according  to 
changed  conditioks, — with  a  little  more 
stress  on  academic  subjects  and  a  little 
less  freedom  of  "easy”  electives.  This 
type  should  serve  the  needs  of  those 
who  would  like  to  have  a  broad  liberal 
arts  education — and  who  do  not  have 
a  special  desire  to  concentrate  on  one  or 
two  fields. 

The  "classical  type"  of  the  high  school 
should  retain  the  core  of  the  humanistic 
type  but  should  put  more  stress  on  class¬ 
ical  and  modern  languages.  In  this  type 
of  a  high  school  the  future  scientists  and 
educators  should  find  full  satisfaction. 
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Here  those  who  have  a  real  interest  in 
pursuing  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge  will  see  their  place. 

The  "science  type”  high  school  will 
recognize  to  the  fullest  possible  degree 
the  needs  of  a  modern  technological  so¬ 
ciety.  This  school  should  stresss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “sciences”  and  should  be  a 
starting  point  for  those  who  intend  to 
enter  a  technical  field. 

The  last  type  should  be  a  “profession¬ 
al  type”  high  school.  Our  society  has 
a  tremendous  demand  for  a  variety  of 
services  and  this  tyf)e  school  should  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  highly  trained  and  com¬ 
petent  artisans,  office  workers,  farmers, 
electronic  workers  and  others. 

The  four  suggested  types  should  offer 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  everyone  and 
the  supply  from  each  type  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  capacities  and  abilities  of 
students  and  the  existing  amount  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  high  school  and  not  be 
a  government  decree. 

The  Battle  Cry 

Today’s  slogan  is — we  need  to  change 
our  educational  system,  but  it  does  not 
mean  we  must  go  to  “Canossa.”  We  do 
not  need  to  be  ashamed  of  our  system 
and  we  do  not  need  to  learn  from  the 
Soviets  what  they  have  learned  from  the 
Western  world.  It  is  true  that  we  may 
be  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  our  fresh¬ 
men  in  the  ninth  grade  learn  arithmetic 
on  the  level  of  a  fifth  grader  in  many 
countries  in  Europe — but  it  does  not 
mean  that  we  must  ask  Soviets  to  show 
us  the  road  on  which  our  youth  should 
travel. 

It  is  true  that  our  system  has  lots  of 
waste,  therefore,  it  is  not  as  efficient  as 
it  should  be  and  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  schools  are  not  a  place  where 
parents  send  their  children  because  they 
do  not  have  time  to  be  with  them  or 


supervise  them.  We  must  finally  dis¬ 
cover  that  our  schools  are  responsible 
for  education  and  that  they  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  substitute  for  the  home. 
We  must  draw  the  line  dividing  our  in¬ 
terests  from  the  interests  of  our  chil¬ 
dren. 

If  we  remember  that  most  of  our 
children  are  in  schools  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  3 : 1 5  p.m.  or  8 : 4  5  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
it  should  not  be  difficult  to  notice  that 
the  children  spend  all  their  time  in 
school,  because  very  often  they  have  to 
attend  a  few  outside  activities  which  are 
not  directly  connected  with  the  curricu¬ 
lum  but  which  are  desired  and  required 
for  a  general  education.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  notice  that  after  spending  so  much 
time  in  school  many  students  do  not 
have  much  desire  or  time  to  study  at 
home.  They  are  expected  to  complete 
most,  if  not  all,  of  their  work  at  school. 

The  students  in  Europe  do  not  lose 
their  time  in  “study  periods”,  where 
many  of  our  students  read  comic  books 
or  try  by  different  ways  and  means  to 
kill  time,  but  have  their  schedule  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  by  1:15  p.m.  four  times 
a  week  and  2:05  p.m.  twice  a  week, 
they  finish  their  work  at  school.  This 
arrangement  leaves  plenty  of  time  for 
home  work  and  reasonable  time  for  out¬ 
side  activities.  It  is  very  often  convenient 
for  parents  to  have  their  children  during 
lunch  hour  at  school  and  not  have  them 
back  home  much  before  they  return 
from  their  work.  But  this  arrangement, 
although  convenient  to  parents,  does 
not  need  to  be  beneficial  to  children 
or  to  the  nation. 

The  Authority  of  the  Teacher 

An  even  more  important  change  than 
the  change  in  structure  should  take 
place.  We  must  restore  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  in  schools.  The  students 
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should  know  that  a  certain  kind  of  be¬ 
havior  is  expected  from  them  and  that 
they  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
school  is  a  place  of  learning  and  not  a 
place  for  having  fun.  If  they  do  not  act 
according  to  what  is  expected  of  them, 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
to  be  a  student.  The  teachers  should  feel 
that  they  have  the  full  support  of  the 
parents,  administration,  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

I  do  not  suggest  an  "elite”  type  of 
school,  but  I  would  like  to  see  thq 
school  as  a  place  for  those  whose  work 
and  attitudes  make  them  eligible  for  the 
ranks  of  students.  It  should  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  only  those  who  meet  the 
requirements  may  justly  graduate — not 
that  physical  presence  alone  is  sufficient, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  everyone  short 
ot  a  moron  will  graduate.  It  should  be 
clear  to  everyone  that  school  is  not  a 
place  for  idlers  and  for  shirkers  but 
for  those  who  intend  to  learn. 

The  Inflation  in  Education 

Today  we  point  out  with  pride  that 
an  average  worker  has  more  than  ten 
years  of  schooling  and  if  the  quantity 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  quality,  we 
really  would  have  something  to  be  proud 
of.  But  how  often  those  who  graduate 
from  our  schools  do  not  know  how  to 
write  properly,  know  little  about  our 
heritage  and  still  less  about  the  history 
and  life  of  our  nation.  Graham’s  law 
does  not  operate  in  economics  only.  We 
notice  that  more  and  more  students  do 
not  have  a  proper  background  and  prep¬ 
aration.  We  speak,  write  and  worry 
about  how  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
dollar — but  we  make  very  little  effort  to 
restore  the  value  of  diplomas  of  our 
graduates.  Finally  the  Soviets  are  again 
making  us  aware\  that  the  time  for  a 
change  has  come. 


The  Changes  in 
Colleges  and  Universities 

The  present  first  two  years  of  the 
so-called  “general  curriculum”  or  “basic 
college”  should  be  eliminated  because 
the  material  which  is  mostly  covered  in 
these  two  years  should  be  studied  in  the 
junior  and  senior  year  of  high  school. 
This  way,  two  more  years  would  be 
available  for  specialization. 

Those  who  intend  to  be  engineers 
could  start  from  the  very  beginning  to 
study  the  core  of  courses  needed  in  their 
fields.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  could 
concentrate  on  the  field  of  their  interest. 
I’hose  who  do  not  want  to  specialize  will 
always  have  an  opportunity  to  study  in 
liberal  arts  schools — naturally  also  modi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  changes  which  will 
take  place  in  the  high  schools. 

The  Extent  of  Changes 

The  necessary  changes  should  be 
made  not  because  the  Soviets  succeeded 
in  having  their  “Sputnik”  circling  the 
globe,  but  because  we  need  these 
changes  and  want  to  adapt  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  the  requirements  of  our 
life.  The  changes  we  are  going  to  make 
should  not  be  made  under  the  impulse 
of  political  danger.  The  changes  we  are 
going  to  make  should  go  to  the  core  of 
the  problem — not  like  the  new  car  mod¬ 
els  which  catch  the  buyer’s  attention 
through  the  device  of  skillful  face  lift¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  the  changes  in  curricu¬ 
lum  should  go  far  enough  to  be  well 
adjusted  to  the  social  demand. 

Like  any  other  change,  the  change  in 
education  may  hurt  some  vested  interest, 
but  this  is  unavoidable  in  the  transition¬ 
al  period.  One  thing  must  be  clearly 
stated — that  is  that  our  schools  should 
in  the  first  place  provide  a  thorough  aca¬ 
demic  preparation,  and  all  the  rest,  even 
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very  useful,  should  be  given  thought 
after  the  basic  requirements  are  met. 

We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the 
temptation  to  accept  the  principles  of 
accelerated  education  where  it  would 
be  possible  to  process  graduates  at  a 
faster  rate  than  usual  because  they  show 
a  higher  I.  Q.,  or  can  pass  a  standard¬ 
ized  test.  In  the  process  of  education 
also  a  process  of  growth  is  involved. 
There  are  human  minds  which  are  able 
to  absorb  certain  principles  faster  than 
others  and  then  apply  them  with  success 
later  on.  But  they  are  in  the  minority 
which  easily  may  be  recognized  within 
the  frame  of  a  regular  curriculum. 

We  recognized  the  principle  that 
education,  up  to  the  college  level,  should 
be  free.  Why  not  go  one  step  farther  and 
say  that  all  those  who  are  college  ma¬ 
terial  should  not  be  barred  from  a  col¬ 
lege  because  their  financial  condition 
does  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  rank  of 
college  students.  We  have  thousands  of 
students  in  colleges  who  support  them¬ 
selves  working  at  the  same  time  as  they 
study.  To  me,  this  arrangement  looks 
like  a  waste  of  opportunity.  Students  in 
coUege  should  spend  their  time  at  study 
— if  they  work  and  make  satisfactory 
progress,  and  most  of  them  do,  that 
means  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  still 
_  better  progress  in  the  field  they  study 
if  their  minds  were  freed  from  financial 
burdens. 

The  solution  is  quite  simple.  Each 
institution  should  give  scholarships  to 
those  who  deserve,  covering*  not  only 
tuition,  but  other  expenses  as  well.  The 


scholarship  should  be  a  sort  of  loan 
which  a  student  will  start  to  repay  as 
soon  as  he  is  employed.  To  create  such 
a  program,  a  beginning  investment 
would  be  required  which  easily  may  be 
created  by  private  and  public  supported 
institutions.  Once  created,  it  would  not 
require  additional  investment  because 
the  repayments  will  provide  the  basic 
future  needs.  The  growth  factor  must  be 
recognized  which  generally  would  not 
be  any  significant  problem.  In  this  way, 
the  door  to  higher  education  would  be 
wide  open  to  eveiyone  who  has  a  desire 
to  study  and  at  the  same  time  has  the 
required  qualities.  Thousands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  will  avoid  frustration  and  the 
nation  will  gain. 

Solving  the  ^ .  ms  of  structure  and 
curriculum  would  ^ase,  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  the  problem  of  available  facilities. 
If  we  have  in  our  schools  only  those 
who  have  the  right  to  be  there,  we  will 
discover  that  we  have  much  more  avail¬ 
able  facilities  than  we  think  we  have. 
Our  schools  today  are  overcrowded  most¬ 
ly  because  the  allocation  of  our  resources 
is  arranged  in  the  most  inefficient  way 
imaginable.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  need  more — it  means  that  the  fa¬ 
cilities  we  have  are  not  put  to  the  best 
use. 

Today,  when  we  have  decided  that 
the  time  for  a  change  has  come,  I  am 
confident  we  are  able  to  provide  for 
our  needs  without  asking  the  Soviets  for 
help.  Let  them  take  care  of  their  needs 
and  we  will  take  care  of  ours. 


Education  in  a  Divided  World 

By  ARTHUR  K.  GETMAN 
Consultant  in  Education  for  Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 
Albany  8,  New  York 


Evidence  of  the  cold  war  is 

clear  enough.  It  spells  itself  out 
in  debates  in  the  United  Nations, 
in  enormous  defense  budgets,  in  econo- 
mic  aid  to  our  friends,  and  in  the  po¬ 
tential  tragedies  of  thermo-nuclear 
bombs.  It  is  building  up  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  free  way  of  life.  In  es¬ 
sence,  we  are  in  a  hfe  and  death  strug¬ 
gle  of  ideas  and  basic  human  values. 

The  Communists  have  made  amazing 
gains,  to  date,  chiefly  because  of  their 
beliefs  and  why  they  hold  them.  They 
have  an  unreserved  dedication  to  a 
world  conquest  which  in  diverse  ways 
will  destroy  the  free  way  of  life  every¬ 
where.  Their  sweep  over  large  areas  of 
the  earth,  their  growth  in  technology, 
their  productive  expansion  in  materials 
of  war  and  their  training  of  engineers 
and  scientists  are  widely  publicized. 
But,  within  the  decade,  without  douht 
the  greatest  menace  of  all  to  freedom, 
is  the  well  planned  and  presently  affect 
programs  of  education  to  reach  all  the 
people  and  to  expand  every  means  of 
spreading  their  ideology  over  the  entire 
world. 

Education  as  a  Weapon 

Education  has  become  their  foremost 
and  most  dynamic  weapon  of  the  cold 
war.  This  places  before  the  Free  World 
a  vital  challenge.  More  than  half  of  the 
Communists  of  the.  Free  World  are  in 
France  and  Italy.  If  one  of  them  should 
go  communist,  there  would  be  a  split 
in  Europe  and  England  would  be 


threatened.  Finally,  the  United  States 
may  be  well  nigh  alone  against  the  ex¬ 
panding  empire.  Such  expansion  is  part 
of  their  plan  for  world  conquest.  What 
we  in  America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Free  World  stand  for  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  reference  to  at  least  three 
basic  issues;  opposing  views  of  history, 
the  Judaic-Christian  heritage  and  the 
freedom  of  conscience.  Let  us  examine 
these  issues  briefly: 

History:  Free  people  hold  that  the 
means  to  achieve  worthy  ends  must  con¬ 
form  to  clearly  defined  moral  standards 
and  ideals  of  the  spirit.  Ideas  and  ideals 
determine  history.  Clear  reasoning  and 
steadfast  convictions  can  change  the 
course  of  history.  Men  thinking,  feehng 
and  acting  for  themselves  can  create 
social,  economic  and  civic  institutions 
to  conform  to  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
In  sharp  contrast  the  Communist  view 
is  that  history  is  molded  by  material  and 
economic  forces;  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  alter  these  influences.  They  hold 
that  the  “classless  society”  is  their  pre¬ 
ordained  way  of  directing  these  imper¬ 
sonal  forces.  They  believe  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  and  therefore  any 
and  all  means  may  be  used  to  serve  the 
party. 

Our  heritage:  We  have  always  been 
a  religious  people.  Our  forebears  forged 
an  inextricable  linkage  between  free¬ 
dom  and  religion.  Their  convictions  put 
meaning  into  history — freedom  under 
God,  the  dignity  and  rights  of  each  per¬ 
sonality,  the  fraternity  of  the  human 
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family,  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The 
kind  of  freedom  they  wanted  could  not 
be  had  unless  those  who  shared  in  it 
had  the  qualities  of  self-reliance,  self- 
restraint,  and  self  sacrifice.  They  held 
that  the  our  “inalienable  rights”  came 
not  from  the  assembled  representatives 
of  the  people,  but  from  God;  those  who 
lived  under  these  blessings  were  ac¬ 
countable  to  him  who  gave  them.  In 
their  wisdom  they  proclaimed  God’s 
place  in  the  social,  civic  and  economic 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

The  Role  of  Values 

These  moral  and  spiritual  values 
were  not  separate  traits,  to  be  taught  and 
isolated  from  one  another.  Rather  they 
were  part  of  a  great  cultural  and  tradi¬ 
tional  heritage,  profoundly  rooted  in 
Judaic-Christian  faith  and  hope.  As 
these  enduring  values  have  flowered  in 
Western  Civilization  they  have  em¬ 
bodied  not  simply  loyalty  to  worthy  pur¬ 
poses,  but  an  enduring  loyalty  to  God. 
When  Benjamin  Franklin  asked  Vol¬ 
taire  to  bless  his  grandson,  the  great 
philosopher  bent  over  the  lad  and  de¬ 
clared,  “Never  forget  two  words — God 
and  Liberty.”  Indeed,  America  was  de¬ 
rived  from  a  spiritual  origin  and  a 
spiritual  destiny. 

Man’s  Dignity  Denied 

Communism  denies  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  Men  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  material  forces,  and  their  lives 
have  only  such  meaning  as  the  State 
shall  determine.  God-given  natural 
rights  do  not  exist  for  the  individual. 
Since  the  Communist  rejects  the  reality 
of  God  and  substitutes  the  reality  of 
matter  and  material  forces,  there  is  no 
fixed  morality  except  that  which  the 
party  establishes. 

A  free  Conscience:  What  a  compass 


is  to  a  mariner,  conscience  is  to  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Free  people  believe  that  con¬ 
scientious  decisions  and  actions  are  the 
basis  of  morality.  Without  a  sensitive 
and  free  conscience  the  inherent  and 
supreme  worth  of  personality  is  a  myth. 
The  strength  of  America  and  of  the 
Free  World  lies  in  the  collective  will  of 
loyal  citizens.  Safeguarding  freedom  is 
a  personal  trust.  Indeed  freedom  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  persons  are  sensitive  to 
their  rights,  their  obligations  and  their 
responsibilities. 

In  contrast  to  the  free  way  of  living. 
Communism  annihiliates  the  individual 
conscience.  Adherents  are  taught  that 
the  individual  will  have  no  religious  in¬ 
clinations,  no  personal  moral  code,  no 
family  loyalties,  nothing  spiritually 
within  or  creatively  without  except  that 
which  serves  the  party.  The  individual 
must  be  absolutely  dedicated  to  the 
“class  conscience”.  He  is  taught  that  he 
can  lie,  steal,  cheat  or  murder,  and 
that  these  acts  are  not  only  legal,  but 
that  they  are  moral  so  long  as  they  serve 
party  interests. 

Freedom’s  Survival 

These  three  issues  bring  the  cold  war 
into  sharp  focus.  Only  if  our  p>eople 
are  given  the  new  knowledge  and  if 
they  dedicate  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
deep  convictions,  can  our  freedom  be 
securely  defined.  Freedom’s  survival 
depends  on  many  factors,  but  primarily 
upon  the  vitality  of  our  devotion  to  it 
backed  by  clear  reasoning  in  support  of 
our  dedication.  Here  the  resourcefulness 
and  power  of  our  schools  must  play  a 
commanding  role.  Soviet  youth  will 
surely  be  even  more  doctrinaire  than 
their  elders  now  in  power.  One  of  our 
delegates  to  the  recent  International 
Conference  on  Public  Education  held 
at  Geneva,  declared;  “We  came  away 
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convinced  that  the  Soviets  understand 
us  and  our  way  of  life  far  better  than 
we  understand  them.  They  comprehend 
our  beliefs  completely  concerning  free 
men  in  a  free  society,  and  they  totally 
reject  our  concepts.  They  are  a  realistic, 
determined  and  dedicated  group,  pre- 
sendy  forging  education  in  a  completely 
controlled  and  managed  society  into  a 
major  weapon  for  further  assault  upon 
freedom  and  upon  free  men  wherever 
they  may  be  found.” 

The  Challenge  to  Education 

Our  schools  are  alerted  to  the  gravity 
of  the  forces  arrayed  against  us.  They 
have  taken  many  forward  steps  in  such 
fields  as  effectual  preparation  of  in- 
creased  numbers  of  engineers  and  sci¬ 
entists,  better  training  of  technicians  at 
^  all  levels,  strengthening  instruction  in 
science  and  mathematics,  and  renewed 
emphasis  on  citizenship.  It  will  be  clear 
that  most  phases  of  the  urgency  that  is 
upon  us  fall  within  the  area  of  moral 
values  and  spiritual  ideals  as  urged  by 
the  Educational  Policies  (Commission  of 
the  N.E.A.  There  is  wide  assent  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  values  and  ideals. 
There  is  agreement  that  they  stem  from 
the  Judaic-Christian  ethic — the  Ten 
(Commandments,  the  love  of  (Cod,  the 
love  of  one’s  neighbor  and  the  (Colden 
Rule.  From  these  there  flow  values  and 
ideals  expressed  in  our  legal  and  civic 
traditions  and  in  the  human  conscience. 
They  enrich  the  language  of  our  great 
documents.  Leading  statesmen,  poets 
and  writers  give  wide  expression  to 
them.  Some  may  reject  the  sanctions  of 
religion  for  right  behavior;  they  often 
cite  the  variety  of  influences  at  work  in 
conscientious  choices  and  actions.  The 
formal  aspects  of  religion  have  no  place 
in  the  public  school;  these  are  reserved 
for  the  home,  the  church  and  the  syna¬ 


gogue.  The  school  can  and  should  give 
emphasis  to  the  desires  and  motives  that 
guide  human  conduct  at  the  several  age 
levels  in  forming  character.  Indeed,  this 
objective  is  a  primary  factor  in  building 
and  judging  curriculum  and  course  ma¬ 
terials. 

Teachers  Already  Active 

Thousands  of  teachers  richly  en¬ 
dowed  with  moral  and  spiritual  stature 
are  already  concerned  not  only  with 
what  is  in  the  pupil’s  mind,  but  with 
what  is  on  his  mind  and  heart  as  well. 
They  are  creating  a  "tone”  in  the  school 
environment  in  which  teachers  and 
pupils  respond  to  the  values  which  so¬ 
ciety  cherishes.  When  teachers  guide 
pupils’  experiences  and  provide  a  good 
example,  the  school  becomes  a  place  for 
the  finest  kind  of  living  that  teachers 
and  pupils  working  together  can  create. 
By  living  such  values  as  courtesy,  friend¬ 
liness,  shared  responsibility,  tolerance, 
open-mindedness,  fair  play,  and  loyalty 
to  good  purposes,  pupils  build  moral 
habits  and  spiritual  ideals.  In  those 
areas  of  behavior  where  the  school  can 
help  pupils  grow  in  their  ability  to 
know,  to  decide  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  to  exercise  moral  will  power,  more 
depends  on  real  life  activities  of  pupils 
and  on  tjie  pattern  of  conduct  of  staff 
members,  than  on  any  other  practices. 

What  each  devoted  teacher  hopes  for 
is  that  each  pupil  will  retain  some  ideas 
and  values  that  come  from  his  own 
critical  thinking  and  steadfast  feeling. 
Moral  and  spiritual  values  embody  the 
ability  to  decide  and  to  act  with  convic¬ 
tion  and  stamina  on  one’s  best  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  in  spite  of  opposing 
events  and  forces.  When  values  develop 
naturally  from  subjects  and  activities, 
as  an  inevitable  corollary  emerging  from 
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facts  and  events  they  will  become  the 
genuine  outcomes  of  reflective  study. 

Behavior  Pattern 

Clearly  the  behavior  pattern  a  young 
person  lives  by  should  spring  from  the 
principles  and  values  he  regards  as  his 
own.  Personal  values  tend  to  reflect  so¬ 
cial  values.  Habits,  attitudes,  ideals  and 
values  are  the  essence  of  character.  Be¬ 
cause  reliable  character  shapes  proper 
future  behavior,  a  primary  objective  of 
education,  on  the  process  side,  must  be 
effective  character  building.  The  task  of 
public  education  in  a  divided  world  is 
to  develop  an  abiding  faith  in  the  facts 
and  values  of  freedom,  to  develop  a  de¬ 
votion  and  dedication  to  these  values 
and  why  we  believe  in  them,  and  to 
develop  the  economic,  military  and  spir¬ 
itual  capacity  to  defend  these  values 
against  the  threat  of  totalitarianism. 
Furthermore  the  school  community 
must  become  a  realistic  setting  in  which 
youth  may  learn  how  to  discharge  their 
duties  and  protect  their  civil  rights. 

Profiles  of  Devotion 

Deep  within  the  American  heritage 
lies  a  personal  and  a  united  devotion  to 
the  values  we  live  by.  These  determine 
the  quality  of  individual  lives  and  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live.  Our  present 
challenge  is  to  make  clear  to  youth,  and 
to  their  elders  as  well,  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  devotion  to  values  we  cher¬ 
ish  above  all  else.  Such  a  dedicated 
commitment  stems  from  the  capacity  to 
think  clearly  and  to  respond  creatively 
to  the  driving  p>ower  of  steadfast  emo¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  matter  of  both  mind  and 
heart. 

Our  great  documents,  many  familiar 
symbols,  the  words  of  great  leaders  and 
personal  study  and  meditation  enhance 
our  devotion  to  freedom.  "All  men  arc 


created  equal”  is  the  basic  tenet  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  words,  “en¬ 
dowed  by  the  Creator  with  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  reveal 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  our  in¬ 
alienable  rights  came  from  the  Creator. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  declared, 
“We  are  a  religious  people  whose  in¬ 
stitutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being”. 
At  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  Washington  declared. 
“Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event 
is  in  the  hand  of  God.”  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  the  same  Convention,  “im¬ 
ploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven”,  de¬ 
clared,  “I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men”.  In  his 
Farewell  Address  Washington  put  liis 
convictions  into  enduring  words  “Of  all 
the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mor¬ 
ality  are  indispensable  supports”.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  addresses  yield  these  majestic 
words:  “  .  .  .  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth”.  And  again;  “Our 
reliance  is  on  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is 
in  the  spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the 
heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  hands  every¬ 
where”.  At  Gettysburg:  “  .  .  .  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion”. 
In  our  time,  President  Eisenhower’s  dy¬ 
namic  words  bring  inspiration  to  all  who 
live  by  the  values  and  ideals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hfe:  “Without  God  there  could  be 
no  American  form  of  government,  nor 
an  American  way  of  life  .  .  .  Thus  the 
Founding  Fathers  saw  it;  and  thus,  with 
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God’s  help  it  will  continue  to  be  .  .  . 
The  path  we  travel  is  narrow  and  long 
— beset  with  many  dangers.  Each  day 
we  must  ask  that  Almighty  God  will  set 
and  keep  his  protecting  hand  over  us  so 
that  we  may  pass  on  to  those  who  come 
after  us  the  heritage  of  a  free  people, 
secure  in  their  God-given  right  and  in 
full  control  of  a  government  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  these  rights”. 

Devotion  to  freedom  comes  ringing 
down  the  decades  in  the  words  of  Jef¬ 
ferson:  “I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
God,  eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man”.  Our 
freedoms  are  of  vital  importance,  but 
of  ever  greater  significance  is  the  desire 
and  will  of  the  people  to  have  them  and 
to  preserve  them.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  only  way  for  freedom-loving  people 
to  secure  the  “blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity”.  The  constant 
renewal  of  devotion  to  these  blessings  is 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  freedom,  else 
we  may  lose  it. 

Leading  religious,  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  bodies  urge  the  schools  to  co¬ 
operate  with  appropriate  community 
agencies  in  enriching  the  lives  of  stu¬ 
dents  by  helping  them  to  apply  the 
ethical  values  that  will  guide  their  moral 
judgments  and  conduct.  We  have  long 
boasted  of  the  character  training  that 
goes  on  in  our  schools — and  we  have  a 
right  to  do  so.  People  are  not  good  in  a 
vacuum.  A  student  growing  up  in  our 
school  codes  of  honor,  respect  for  ex¬ 
cellence,  tolerance  and  good  will  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  happy  and  creative 
living.  Such  living  rests  on  their  faith 
in  the  common  elements  of  all  religions. 
It  reaches  toward  the  highest  code  of 
personal  dignity  and  trust  and  to  the 
obligations  of  mutual  sharing  in  each 
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other’s  welfare.  The  ministry  of  the 
teacher  is  to  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
spiritual  resources  of  the  student.  He 
and  his  students  are  nurtured  on  a  great 
English  literature  full  of  the  undertones 
and  overtones  of  deep  emotional  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  Good  Life  enriched  by 
Goodness,  Beauty  and  Truth. 

The  Teacher’s  Influence 

The  teacher’s  influence  is  enormous. 
Often  his  guiding  interest  and  his  un¬ 
derstanding  sympathy  are  the  greatest 
influence  a  student  knows.  His  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  ways  of  freedom  are  power¬ 
ful  sources  of  human  energy,  ideals  of 
loyalty  and  the  values  of  devotion  to 
great  purposes  larger  than  oneself. 
“While  Communism”,  declared  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  “is,  in  deepest  sense,  a 
gigantic  failure”,  we  have  its  menacing 
encroachment  on  freedom.  In  a  Nation 
under  God  we  may  teach  that  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  man  is  freedom,  justice  and 
peace.  'These  truths  find  expression  in 
a  basic  statement  of  policy  in  the  present 
series  of  national-security  directives. 
'The  preamble  includes  these  words: 
“'The  spiritual,  moral  and  material  pos¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  of  America 
rests  upon  established  principles  which 
have  been  asserted  and  defended 
throughout  the  history  of  the  republic. 
Tbe  genius,  strength  and  promise  of 
America  are  founded  in  the  dedication 
of  its  people  and  Government  to  the 
dignity,  equality  and  freedom  of  the 
human  being  under  God.  'These  con¬ 
cepts  and  our  institutions  which  nourish 
and  maintain  them  with  justice  are  the 
bulwark  of  our  free  society  and  are  tbe 
basis  of  the  respect  and  leadership 
which  has  been  accorded  our  nation  by 
the  people  of  the  world”. 


A  Praaical  Compromise  On  Merit 
Rating:  Academic  Ranks  for  Teachers 

By  CALVIN  GRIEDER 
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The  principle  of  merit  rating,  objections  to  rating  is  the  citing  of 
that  is,  relating  teachers’  salaries  teachers’  evaluation  of  pupil  p>erform- 
to  the  quality  of  teaching  per-  ance.  It  is  true  that  teachers  are  called 
formance,  commands  almost  universal  upon  frequently  to  make  judgments 
acceptance.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  about  their  pupils,  and  generally  speak- 
that  teachers  vary  in  competence,  and  ing  the  criteria  used  are  pretty  shaky, 
that  it  doesn’t  seem  just  right  to  pay  the  However,  rating  geared  to  pay  is  quite  a 
best  teachers  the  same  as  the  poorest.  different  thing  from  a  mark  in  arithme- 

Single  salary  schedules  based  on  tic  or  social  studies,  and  comparing 

preparation  and  experience  have  been  teachers’  evaluations  of  pupils  and  ad- 
very  widely  adopted  as  the  most  prac-  ministrators’  rating  of  teachers  leaves 
ticable  method  of  systemizing  teachers’  teachers  cold. 

pay,  but  they  are  not  defended  as  theo-  One  thing  is  sure:  of  all  the  aspects 
retically  the  fairest  method.  Certainly  of  teacher  personnel  administration, 
there  is  rapidly  growing  doubt  about  the  merit  rating  is  the  most  discussed  and 
single  salary  schedule,  largely  because  most  controversial.  At  the  1957  con¬ 
it  puts  a  premium  on  seniority  rather  ventions  of  both  the  National  School 
than  on  superiority.  Boards  Association  and  the  American 

Even  the  most  diehard  opponents  of  Association  of  School  Administrators 
merit  rating,  primarily  representatives  merit  rating  received  far  more  attention 
of  teachers’  organizations,  concede  in  than  any  other  single  topic,  in  formal 
moments  of  relaxation  that  merit  rating  and  informal  discussion.  Scores  of  arti- 
might  work  IF  the  application  of  suit-  cles  in  professional  journals  are  devoted^ 
able  criteria  could  be  made  objective,  to  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  to  ex- 
They  do,  however,  fear  abuse  of  the  rat-  amples  of  local  efforts  to  establish  and 
ing  authority  by  superintendents  and  try  out  teacher  evaluation  plans, 
principals,  on  the  ground  that  these  I  am  convinced  that  the  pressure  for 
officers  seldom  know  enough  about  a  merit  rating  and  salary  differentials  is 
teacher’s  work  to  evaluate  it  and  hence  going  to  continue  and  to  become  even 
must  rely  on  subjective  judgment.  They  stronger.  Regardless  of  the  cost  of  living, 
also  contend,  with  justification,  that  inflation,  taxes,  and  other  factors, 
rating  must  be  preceded  by  the  formula-  boards  of  education  and  the  public  are 
tion  and  acceptance  of  satisfactory  going  to  scrutinize  ever  more  closely  de¬ 
criteria.  mands  for  and  payment  of  higher  sal- 

One  pmpular  rejoinder  to  teachers’  aries.  For  when  teachers’  salaries  get 
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up  into  the  six  and  seven  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  ranges,  as  they  are  in  many  cities, 
school  boards  and  the  public  want  as¬ 
surance  that  teachers  are  worth  that 
much. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a 
practice  that  has  been  used  for  genera¬ 
tions  in  higher  education  may  be  adapta¬ 
ble  to  public  school  personnel.  This 
practice  is  the  use  of  academic  ranks 
to  designate  various  categories  of  teach¬ 
ers.  In  higher  education  the  initial  rank 
of  a  beginner  is  usually  that  of  “instruc¬ 
tor.”  After  a  stated  period  of  service 
and  the  fulfillment  of  certain  require¬ 
ments  for  promotion,  the  instructor  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  "assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.”  Later  in  turn  he  may  qualify  for 
the  two  highest  ranks  of  “associate  pro¬ 
fessor”  and  “professor.” 

These  titles  and  ranks,  or  similar 
ones,  have  been  used  for  many  years  in 
higher  education,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  While  there  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  some  injustices  committed,  yet  the 
system  works  well  enough  to  warraivt 
retaining  it.  At  least  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  institutions  of  importance  which 
have  discarded  it  or  are  even  thinking 
of  doing  so. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  study 
and  frequently  review  the  criteria  and 
standards  for  salary  increases  and  prom¬ 
otion  through  faculty  ccMnmittees.  At 
the  University  of  Colorado,  for  example, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Faculty  Per¬ 
sonnel  has  for  years  given  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  matters.  During  1956  and 
1957  three  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  made  special  studies  of  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  subject,  looking 
toward  a  substantial  report  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Senate. 

Now  why  cannot  the  idea  of  academ¬ 
ic  ranks  be  applied  to  teachers  in  the 
schools?  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 


teaching  profession,  in  my  opinion,  is 
that  all  teachers  are  known  by  the  same 
title,  teacher,  whether  they  are  the  best 
teachers  or  the  worst.  In  university 
work,  the  various  ranks  give  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  quality  of  one’s  work  as 
evaluated  by  administrative  and  educa¬ 
tional  officers. 

Another  weakness  in  public  school 
personnel  administration  is  the  fact  that 
promotion  is  almost  a  completely  mean¬ 
ingless  term  for  teachers.  Except  for  a 
change  of  status  from  probationary  ten¬ 
ure  to  permanent  tenure,  promotion 
usually  means  a  change  from  teaching 
to  administration.  Salary  increments 
cannot  be  regarded  as  promotion  as  they 
are  almost  purely  automatic.  It  should 
be  possible  for  a  teacher  to  earn  promo¬ 
tion  without  changing  his  career.  It 
should  be  possible  for  a  teacher  to  win 
promotion  as  a  teacher — he  should  not 
have  to  move  into  a  principalship  or 
superintendency  to  be  promoted.  These 
are  careers  in  themselves,  different  from 
teaching.  In  higher  education  the  vari¬ 
ous  ranks  indicate  the  stale  in  one’s 
career  at  which  a  faculty  member  has 
arrived.  It  is  possible  to  earn  promotion 
as  a  teaching  faculty  member  without 
having  to  become  a  department  head, 
dean,  or  president. 

Following  this  line  of  thought  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  four  ranks  be  used  for  public 
school  teachers.  A  beginning  teacher 
could  be  designated  as  a  “probationary 
teacher,”  a  term  widely  used  now  in 
connection  with  state  tenure  laws.  This 
might  be  shortened  to  “probationer.” 
The  period  of  probation  customarily 
lasts  for  three  years.  At  the  completion 
of  this  term,  the  teacher  would  be  des¬ 
ignated  as  an  “instructor.”  After  a  peri¬ 
od  of  further  service,  perhaps  four  to 
eight  years,  and  the  satisfaction  of  es¬ 
tablished  criteria,  another  promotion 
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would  advance  him  to  the  rank  of 
"senior  instructor.”  The  final  rank, 
reserved  for  really  outstanding  teachers, 
similar  to  the  rank  of  professor  in  high¬ 
er  education,  could  be  named  “profes¬ 
sional  teacher.”  These  titles  are  only 
suggested  as  possibilities.  It  would  be 
well  if  in  time  school  systems  through¬ 
out  the  land  could  agree  on  the  same 
terminology  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  use  of  differentiating  titles  is  not 
original,  of  course,  but  it  has  not  been 
widely  adopted.  Some  school  systems  use 
three,  some  use  four  classes.  Glencoe, 
llhnois,  for  example,  provides  for  three 
levels  of  service  designated  as  probation¬ 
ary,  professional,  and  career  teaching. 

The  criteria  and  salary  brackets  for 
each  rank  would  have  to  be  formulated 
and  adopted  by  each  school  system  to 
suit  its  own  situation,  and  incorporated 
in  the  policies  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  rank  system'  would  not  sim¬ 
plify  the  development  of  criteria  or  their 
application  except  in  one  important 
respect.  Instead  of  teachers  being  rated 
every  year  or  two,  their  work  would  be 
evaluated  at  intervals  or  three,  four,  six, 
or  eight  years,  for  example,  and  each 
teacher  would  occupy  a  given  rank  and 
be  in  a  given  salary  bracket  for  a  period 
of  years.  Many  teachers  would  be 
evaluated  perhaps  only  three  or  four 
times  during  an  entire  career,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  higher  education. 
The  plan  here  proposed  thus  affords  a 
compromise  between  no  rating  at  all 
and  annual  rating,  the  latter  being  ex¬ 
tremely  distasteful  to  most  teachers. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  cri¬ 
teria  and  procedures  be  acceptable  to 
the  three  groups  primarily  concerned: 
teachers,  administrators,  and  board  of 
education.  Enough  time  should  be  taken 
to  do  a  good  job,  probably  from  two  to 
three  years.  One  danger  growing  out 


of  the  current  pressure  for  merit  rating 
is  that  school  boards  will  be  stampeded 
into  hasty  and  ill-advised  action  without 
allowing  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  a 
good  plan.  Any  plan  adopted  should  be 
tried  out  a  year  or  two  with  a  view  to 
improving  it,  or  even  possibly  abolishing 
it  if  it  proves  to  be  hopelessly  unwork¬ 
able.  The  fact  that  some  school  systems 
are  now  operating  merit  plans  adopted 
several  years  ago  augurs  well  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  carefully  developed  plan. 

It  would  be  acceptable,  I  think,  for 
persons  to  be  accelerated  in  rank  if  they 
showed  unusual  ability,  similar  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  higher  education,  except  for 
probationary  teachers.  Each  time  a 
promotion  was  earned,  a  teacher  would 
move  into  a  higher  salary  range.  Begin¬ 
ning  teachers  might  start  at,  say,  $4200 
and  rise  to  $4500;  instructors  might 
have  a  salary  range  of  $4700  to  $5700; 
senior  instructors  from  $6000  to 
$7500;  and  professional  teachers  up¬ 
ward  from  $7500.  It  is  wise,  however, 
to  provide  for  reasonably  good  salaries 
for  all  teachers  in  a  school  system  before 
any  moves  be  made  to  provide  for  salary 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Two  points  arise  in  connection  with 
this  proposal  that  should  be  briefly 
noted.  The  objection  can  be  raised  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  academic  rank 
plan  that  makes  it  any  more  objective 
than  any  other  plan  of  rating.  I  believe 
that  it  is  futile  for  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  to  hold  that  the  evaluation  of 
teacher  merit  can  ever  be  made  com¬ 
pletely  objective.  The  judgment  of 
principals,  superintendents,  and  perhaps 
selected  colleagues  will  probably  always 
play  a  large  part,  and  in  my  opinion,  it 
should.  I  believe  that  principals  and,  in 
large  schools,  department  heads,  should 
carry  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
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evaluating  teachers,  just  as  deans  and 
department  heads  carry  it  in  higher  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  highest  ranking  group, 
professional  teachers,  might  well  serve 
as  a  committee  to  assist  in  making  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  promotion.  This 
practice  is  followed  in  my  Gillege  of 
Education,  where  those  holding  the 
rank  of  professor  work  with  the  head 
of  the  College  as  a  committee  on  promo¬ 
tions. 

The  other  point  is  more  troublesome 
in  public  schools  than  in  colleges  and 
universities.  Pressure  may  be  brought 
by  parents  to  get  their  children  assigned 
to  classes  taught  by  higher  ranking 
teachers.  It  must  be  admitted  that  such 
pressure  would  be  felt  very  much  more 
in  a  school  than  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  where  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  this  aspect  of  student 
assignment.  The  main  recourse  a  school 
administrator  may  have  is  to  make  sure, 
so  far  as  possible,  that  all  teachers  are 


reasonably  competent.  Patrons  must  also 
be  informed  and  assured  that  teachers 
at  lower  ranks  are  not  necessarily  infer¬ 
ior  teachers,  but  that  they  must,  and 
likely  will,  earn  promotion  to  higher 
ranks  by  completing  a  given  period  of 
satisfactory  performance.  While  it  is 
conceivable  it  would  be  most  unusual 
for  a  teacher  of  five  or  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  to  hold  the  top  rank.  But  this  is  a 
vexatious  point,  it  must  be  granted. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  if  teachers  and  their  professional 
associations  do  not  face  the  problem  of 
merit  rating  in  a  more  constructive  man¬ 
ner  than  they  do  now — instead  of 
merely  closing  their  minds  to  it — poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  for  merit  rating  are 
almost  surely  to  be  forced  upon  them 
without  consultation.  I  hope  that  some 
school  systems  will  adopt  some  such 
plan  as  I  have  outlined  here,  and  give 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 
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CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  mentaUy 
handicappec^  and  those  who  are 
emotionally  disturbed  in  our  pub- 
bc  schools  are  now  beginning  to  receive 
the  attention  that  is  their  due.  Many 
more  than  in  the  past  can  be  expected 
to  become  self-supporting,  responsible 
citizens.  The  work  should  go  on.  But 
now  it  is  time  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  the  children  with  superior  abili¬ 
ties  and  talents.  We  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  these  children. 
But  before  the  grants  for  research  are 
made  and  their  results  published,  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done  to  improve 
their  lot  with  the  knowledge  we  already 
have. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gradually  mount¬ 
ing  pressure  from  many  sources  to  make 
changes  in  the  school  program.  Increas¬ 
ing  enrolments  will  increase  the  ab¬ 
solute  numbers  of  the  superior,  as  of 
others,  and  where  facihties  are  avail¬ 
able,  render  special  secticming  more 
feasible.  Pressure  for  more  training  in 
science  and  mathematics  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  following  the  appearance  of  the 
sputniks  and  possibly  grants  and  scholar¬ 
ships  will  he  forthcoming.  There  is  of 
course,  the  continuing  discontent  of 
college  instructors,  particularly  instruc¬ 
tors  of  freshmen,  with  their  lack  of  com¬ 
petence  in  those  matters  which  presum¬ 
ably  are  taught  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  And  in  a  somewhat 


different  category,  there  is  an  under¬ 
standable  objection  to  the  false  conclu¬ 
sion  that  democracy  in  education  does 
not  permit  special  programs  for  those 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  probability 
curve  but  only  at  the  lower. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  super¬ 
ior  is  not  a  new  one.  It  gathered  impetus 
during  the  past  century  with  the  gradu¬ 
al  introduction  of  universal  compulsory 
education,  for  before  this  came  into 
effect,  as  a  rule  only  the  superior  went 
to  elementary  school  and  fewer  still  to 
secondary  school,  and  those  were  the 
ones  who,  to  put  it  briefly,  were  “book- 
minded.”  The  then  current  classical 
education  was  well  suited  to  many  of 
them,  though  Benjamin  Franklin  had 
had  somewhat  different  ideas.  In  the 
1920’s  and  even  earlier,  a  literature  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  superior  with  arguments  on 
the  virtues  of  enrichment  vs  accelera¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  administrative 
grouping  devices,  and  schemes  for  in- 
dividuahzed  instruction  were  tried  out, 
many  of  which  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side. 

Avoid  Old  Mistakes 

In  reopening  the  problem  of  adapting 
the  school  program  to  the  superior  we 
want  to  be  sure  to  avoid  the  old  mis¬ 
takes  that  were  made  and  corrected 
years  ago.  This  may  be  difficult  be- 
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cause  some  scholars  with  nostalgic  senti¬ 
ments  want  to  return  to  the  “good  old 
days.” 

In  view  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  have  suddenly  become  enamored  of 
the  Russians  we  must  withstand  pres¬ 
sures  to  force  all  students  in  high  school 
to  take  four  years  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  order  to  find  a  few  who  will 
develop  rocket  research.  However  in 
many  schools  the  work  for  the  compe¬ 
tent  in  these  areas  may  well  be  stepped 
up. 

Likewise  we  must  be  cautious  about 
narrowing  the  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  who  are  recommended  for 
college  entrance.  For  we  know  that  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  peculiarities  of  human  growth 
many  young  people  whose  high  school 
record  has  not  been  too  good  “find  them¬ 
selves”  in  college,  and  do  exceedingly 
well,  sometimes  becoming  authorities  in 
their  fields.  And  we  can  well  study  the 
cases  of  students  who  have  plenty  of 
ability  and  should  continue  their  studies 
but  either  do  not  want  to  or  are  finan¬ 
cially  unable. 

And  finally  we  must  resist  all  efforts 
to  undermine  the  ideals  of  the  American 
comprehensive  high  school,  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  which  to  democracy  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world  are  incalcul¬ 
able.  The  advantages  of  the  rigid 
examination  systems  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  tended  to  produce  an  in¬ 
tellectual  elite  can  surely  be  obtained 
by  means  which  do  not  bring  with  them 
their  serious  disadvantages. 

What  Can  We  Do  Now? 

We  can  do  a  number  of  things  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lot  of  the  superior  children  in 
our  schools  not  only  without  waiting 
for  the  needed  research,  but  even  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  faculty  committees. 


But  we  should  have  faculty  committees 
made  up  of  those  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem,  with  the  mandate  to  consult  with 
such  resources  as  are  available,  whether 
in  print  or  in  person.  Their  work  may 
be  discouraging  at  first,  because  they 
will  not  find  “the  answer.”  Educational 
techniques  are  varied,  and  scholars  in 
the  several  academic  fields  will  be  likely 
to  be  partial  to  their  own  specialties. 
But  ideas  that  can  be  used  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  emerge. 

While  the  committee  is  at  work,  in¬ 
dividual  teachers  can  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation.  They  can  do  this  if 
they  make  it  a  point  to  discover  who 
the  superior  are.  Some  may  not  be  doing 
the  best  work  in  class.  One  boy,  an 
eiglith  grader,  was  sent  to  the  school 
psychologist  because  he  was  failing  in 
arithmetic,  and  not  doing  too  well  in 
his  other  subjects.  Objective  tests  show¬ 
ed  that  his  actual  achievement  went 
through  the  test  ceihngl  He  knew  as 
much  arithmetic  as  could  be  expected 
for  his  level  of  maturity.  He  was  given 
an  algebra  book  and  with  a  little  help 
went  through  it  in  the  two  months  or 
so  remaining  in  the  spring  term.  Why 
was  he  failing  in  arithmetic?  Any  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher  can  supply  the  an¬ 
swer:  he  was  hored,  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  questions  that  were  asked  to  him, 
and  so  didn’t  know  the  answers.  He 
fought  back  against  the  monstrous 
stupidity  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
the  way  that  amused  him,  by  doing 
nothing  or  giving  wrong  answers. 

A  second  and  sometimes  more  diffi¬ 
cult  suggestion  for  a  teacher  to  follow 
is  to  realize  that  the  superior  children 
may  be  brighter  than  he  is — less  mature, 
but  brighter.  This  realization  should  not 
and  need  not  injure  a  teacher’s  self-es¬ 
teem;  in  fact  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
satisfaction.  For  with  his  greater  ma- 
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turity  he  can  if  he  will  guide  and  direct 
their  brilliant  and  inquiring  minds  in 
ways  that  will  be  of  profit  to  them.  The 
track  coach  can  rarely  run  as  fast,  jump 
as  high,  or  hurl  a  weight  as  far  as  the 
college  students  he  coaches.  But  he  can 
show  them  how.  A  teacher  in  retrospect, 
can  well  say  of  a  talented  pupil,  "1 
taught  him  all  I  knew,”  and  send  him 
on  to  the  masters  in  the  field.  His  ac¬ 
complishments  provide  one  of  the  real 
satisfactions  in  teaching  that  comes  from 
the  realization  that  we  have  contributed 
in  some  small  way  to  the  success  of 
those  in  whose  achievements  not  only 
we  but  the  wider  community  may  well 
take  pride. 

Many  superior  children  do  not  need 
to  be  given  tests  in  order  to  identify 
them,  nor  do  they  seem  to  need  any 
special  program.  They  get  the  “A’s”  with 
ease,  run  the  school  activities,  and  dev¬ 
elop  individual  talents  through  private 
lessons  in  the  arts  or  through  their  own 
initiative  in  their  hobbies.  Some  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  asking  simple¬ 
sounding  questions  and  chuckle  to  them¬ 
selves  as  the  teacher  either  gives  the 
wrong  answer,  or  perhaps  with  a  double 
take  realizes  the  implication  and  flound¬ 
ers  hopelessly  about.  One  such  young 
man  of  my  acquaintance  whose  father 
was  a  professor  of  history,  and  who  had 
learned  to  read  by  studying  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  newspapers  placed  under 
his  high  chair,  occasionally  took  such 
delight  in  the  discomforture  of  one  of 
his  harrassed  teachers,  who  "solved  her 
problem”  by  excusing  him  from  class  to 
read  in  the  library.  Any  way  to  get  rid 
of  him!  While  this  may  not  have  been 
the  best  solution,  it  apparently  did  little 
if  any  harm,  for  he  later  obtained  a 
Ph.D.  at  Harvard,  in  history. 

But  many  children  and  young  people 
with  high  potential  ability  are  less 


secure  than  the  school  leaders  or  the 
quiet  question  askersi  Their  parents  may 
be  people  who  "don’t  want  a  genius  in 
the  family,”  and  the  children  may  be 
uncomfortable  in  their  peer  group.  No 
one  wants  to  seem  to  be  "a  brain.”  The 
great  American  public  has  been  strange¬ 
ly  ambivalent  in  revering  its  scholars 
and  scientists  and  in  ridiculing  “brain- 
trusters”  and  “egg-heads.”  The  superior 
child  may  feel  this  lack  of  security,  may 
want  to  seem  as  stupid  as  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  them, 
and  may  resent  any  efforts  that  might 
make  him  appear  to  be  teacher’s  pet. 
Such  a  situation  requires  careful  hand¬ 
ling,  perhaps  with  some  psychological 
guidance.  This  would  presumably  in¬ 
clude  (1)  participation  in  sports  in 
which  he  becomes  willing  to  agree  he  is 
“terrible”  (if  he  is)  but  in  which  he 
sincerely  tries  and  asks  and  accepts  the 
leadership  of  those  who  may  be  of  les¬ 
ser  mental  calibre  but  who  excel  along 
these  lines,  (2)  removal  of  the  academic 
competition,  so  that  those  less  richly  en¬ 
dowed  intellectually  do  not  suffer  by 
receiving  lower  marks  than  they  would 
if  he  were  not  there  or  by  unfavorable 
comparison  with  him,  and  (3)  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  feeling  of  school  pride  in 
his  achievements,  comparable  with  that 
shown  those  who  achieve  in  other  ways. 

Providing  a  Program 

The  successful  programs  for  superior 
children  do  and  will,  I  believe  incor¬ 
porate  by  implication  or  by  explicit 
statement  such  things  as  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  can  do  now.  They  will 
also  include  a  clear  concept  of  what  is 
meant  by  “enrichment.”  This  does  not 
mean  examples  for  them  to  do  when 
they  probably  need  fewer.  Nor  does  it 
mean  the  acceptance  of  careless,  sloppy 
work  because  it  is  original  or  lengthy. 
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The  teacher  can  well  have  a  little  secret 
understanding  with  the  superior  pupils 
that  he  will  be  more  critical  and  exact¬ 
ing  with  them  because  in  college  and 
later  more  will  be  expected  of  them.  1 
believe  most  teachers  will  recognize 
that  i^  this  is  done  in  the  right  way, 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  such 
pupils  to  be  given  the  special  attention. 

There  are  many  little  schemes  that 
would  be  worth  trying  out.  For  example, 
if  there  are  three  or  four  or  a  half  a 
dozen  fast-growing  superior  children  in 
one  class,  what  they  do  in  individual 
and  group  projects,  as  well  as  in  their 
more  formal  "assignments”  can  be  dif¬ 
ferent — more  mature  books  to  read, 
problems  further  along  in  the  book,  and 
so  on.  Or  if  the  marking  system  seems 
to  present  a  difficulty,  their  “A’s”  (if 
they  deserve  them)  could  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  "secret  marks”  (numbers,  or 
letters  from  the  other  end  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet)  that  show  them  how  well  they  are 
doing  in  comparison  with  each  other. 
For  competition  is  too  useful  to  elimi¬ 
nate  entirely,  but  it  should  be  true  com¬ 
petition — among  and  between  those  of 
approximately  equal  ability. 

And  lastly,  schemes  for  separating 
the  superior  should  be  studied.  This  is 
done,  of  course,  indirectly,  in  the  high 
school  through  the  several  curricular 


programs — college  entrance,  general, 
vocational,  commercial,  and  so  on, 
though  it  is  recognized  that  there  will 
he  superior  students  in  each.  Any  plan 
beyond  this  will  wait  for  the  report  of 
“the  committee.”  But  no  plan  should  be 
put  into  operation  before  it  has  been 
studied  by  all  concerned,  and  approved 
as  one  which  could  be  used  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  school.  Its  nature  will  depend  on 
the  skills  of  the  teachers  in  handling 
individual  differences  in  their  regular 
classes.  And  basically  it  will  depend  on 
the  same  two  principles  that  hold  for 
the  mentally  retarded :  ( 1 )  Can  the 
pupil  profit  most  by  being  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  class?  and  (2)  Are  the  other  pupils 
handicapped  by  his  presence  in  the 
regular  class? 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  true 
democracy  is  that  it  releases  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  all  its  members  to  make  their 
contribution,  instead  of  relying  on  direc¬ 
tion  from  a  few  at  the  top.  If  American 
teachers  and  parents,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  help  of  such  informed 
people  as  are  available  to  them,  set 
about  the  task  of  providing  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  more  gifted,  they  will 
make  some  mistakes,  but  they  will 
evolve  and  put  into  successful  practice 
ideas  which  never  would  have  developed 
in  any  other  way. 


Teaching  the  Talented 

By  JEFF  WEST 

Director  of  Curriculum  and  Instructional  Services 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Florida 


The  DADE  County  Public  Schools 
are  continuously  evaluating  pro¬ 
cedures  for  identifying  students 
with  outstanding  talents  in  all  areas  of 
human  endeavor.  These  talents  include 
intellectual  ability,  scientific  abilitv’, 
leadership  ability,  artistic  talent,  crea¬ 
tive  writing  talent,  dramatic  talent, 
musical  talent,  mechanical  skills  and 
physical  skills.  Provisions  are  being 
made  within  the  schools  to  enable  pupils 
with  exceptional  ability  in  any  of  these 
areas  to  achieve  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  special  talents.  These  pro¬ 
visions  can  he  placed  under  three  gen¬ 
eral  headings:  enrichment,  acceleration, 
and  special  grouping. 

Enrichment 

Many  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
Dade  County  follow  the  plan  of  keeping 
talented  children  in  the  regular  class¬ 
room  group  and  enriching  the  curricu¬ 
lum  to  meet  their  varying  abilities.  This 
plan  permits  the  children  to  maintain 
their  place  socially  with  classmates  of 
their  own  chronological  age. 

Pupils  who  read  several  grade  levels 
above  their  classmates  are  encouraged 
to  read  materials  which  broaden  and 
deepen  their  interests.  They  are  taught 
very  early  to  use  the  resources  in  the 
library  including  tbe  card  catalog,  year¬ 
books  and  the  encyclopedias.  The  teach¬ 
ers  frequently  refer  the  pupils  to  the 
dictionary’  and  thesarus  for  study  and 
improvement  in  vocabulary  usage.  A 
leisure  time  reading  program  is  planned 


with  these  pupils  to  help  them  explore 
new  fields,  develop  hobby  interests  and 
to  improve  understandings  in  human 
relationships.  They  are  taught  how  to 
report  on  a  book  and  how  to  evaluate  its 
content.  They  often  develop  written  re¬ 
ports  to  their  classmates  about  the  hooks 
they  have  read.  Advanced  texts  with 
special  assignments  may  be  used  by  the 
teachers  working  with  these  pupils. 

Pupils  who  are  advanced  in  their 
skills  and  understandngs  in  arithmetic 
are  encouraged  to  develop  original  prob¬ 
lems  and  are  frequently  given  catch- 
problems  which  challenge  their  abilities 
and  stimulate  their  interests.  Some 
teachers  encourage  the  high-ability 
arithmetic  pupil  to  work  ahead  in  the 
textbook  with  guidance  from  the  teach¬ 
er  when  it  is  needed.  One  pupil  made 
a  study  of  pupil  absences  and  reported 
it  to  his  classmates  using  charts  and 
graphs  which  explained  the  cost  of  ab¬ 
sences  to  the  taxpayer.  Several  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  encourage  selected  pupils 
to  work  multiplication  and  division  prob¬ 
lems  using  the  slide  rule.  All  of  these 
activities  help  to  make  arithmetic  a  liv¬ 
ing  experience  for  the  pupils,  reinforce 
learning  and  introduce  many  of  the 
simpler  concepts  of  higher  mathematics. 

Pupils  who  show  creative  ability  and 
imagination  in  writing  stories,  poems 
and  articles  about  room  and  school  ac¬ 
tivities  are  encouraged  all  through  their 
school  experiences  to  record  their  work. 
Samples  of  each  pupil’s  work  are  kept 
in  folders  and  used  as  a  basis  to  discuss 
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the  child’s  progress  with  his  parents 
during  regularly  scheduled  teacher-par¬ 
ent  conferences.  Through  this  practice 
the  teacher  learns  of  the  pupil’s  inter¬ 
ests,  personal  hobbies,  problems,  and 
other  important  information  which  as¬ 
sists  the  teacher  in  developing  a  more 
effective  instructional  program.  At  the 
primary  level  the  teacher  is  often  the 
recorder  of  the  original  compositions  of 
the  pupils.  At  the  intermediate  level 
each  classroom  teacher  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  talented  pupils  to  serve  as 
room  reporters  for  bulletin  board  arti¬ 
cles  and  room  newspapers  or  as  editors 
of  room  publications  consisting  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  original  writings  by  members 
of  the  class. 

Pupils  who  are  mechanically  adept 
are  encouraged  to  assume  leadership  in 
the  construction  of  special  projects  such 
as  puppets,  simple  props  for  dramatiza¬ 
tion,  maps  and  models.  Some  schools 
offer  an  enrichment  program  during  the 
last  hour  each  Friday  afternoon  when 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  the  use  and 
care  of  tools  used  in  home  workshops. 

Pupils  who  show  talen  in  music  are 
invited  to  develop  their  abilities  and 
share  them  with  other  members  of  the 
classroom  by  organizing,  arranging  and 
directing  rbythm  bands  and  toy  orches¬ 
tras.  They  also  lead  tbeir  classmates  in 
other  creative  musical  activities.  Musi¬ 
cally  talented  pupils  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  an  elementary  in¬ 
strumental  group.  These  pupils  often 
perform  for  school  and  community 
groups  at  various  times  during  the  school 
year. 

Pupil  art  skills  are  developed  within 
the  individual  classroom  through  room 
beautification  committees,  bulletin 
board  arrangements,  illustrating  articles, 
displays  of  pupil’s  work  and  murals. 


The  school  librarian  also  provides  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities  for  these  pupils  to 
arrange  displays  of  their  work  in  the 
library.  Through  these  experiences  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
expressions  of  form,  perspective,  ar¬ 
rangement,  balance  and  figure  drawing. 

Pupils  who  display  talents  in  the  phy¬ 
sical  activities  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  develop  these  skills  by  participating 
in  the  intra-mural  sports  program, 
rhythmic  activities  and  by  providing 
leadership  to  their  classmates  who  need 
practice  in  perfecting  lead-up  skills  for 
team  games. 

Pupils  who  have  dramatic  talents  are 
often  used  through  the  grades  to  direct 
the  dramatizations  of  favorite  stories  or 
situations  about  which  children  read. 
Puppetry,  role  playing,  choral  reading 
and  musical  dramatization  are  activities 
which  have  no  grade  level  boundaries. 

Science  comers  are  organized  in  the 
classrooms  where  pupils  may  display 
their  collections,  the  results  of  their 
work  and  experimentation.  Simple  class¬ 
room  experiments  are  a  vital  part  of  this 
program.  Usually  they  are  developed 
using  free  and  inexpensive  materials. 
Pupils  who  are  interested  and  talented 
in  the  science  areas  frequently  develop 
individual  and  group  projects.  Resource 
people  from  the  community  are  often 
utilized  to  present  information  and  to 
stimulate  new  interests  in  science.  Ex¬ 
tensive  use  is  made  of  Dade  County’s 
nearness  to  the  ocean  in  developing  ma¬ 
rine  collections  of  all  kinds.  Field  trips 
are  taken  to  such  places  as  the  Junior 
Museum,  Crandon  Park  Zoo,  Seaquar- 
ium  and  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
science  fairs.  All  of  these  activities  help 
to  intensify  and  deepen  the  interest  of 
pupils  with  a  particular  aptitude  for 
science. 
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Acceleration 

Acceleration  allows  a  pupil  to  com¬ 
plete  the  standard  amount  of  academic 
work  in  less  than  the  usual  time.  If  a 
pupil  has  high  ability,  is  socially  well 
adjusted,  possesses  unusual  physical 
drive  and  energy  ,and  is  not  challenged 
by  the  work  offered  at  his  present  grade 
level,  he  is  given  the  opportunity  of  ad¬ 
vancement  one  extra  grade.  Before  such 
advancement  is  made,  parental  con¬ 
sent  is  secured.  Experimentation  with 
acceleration  has  taken  place  in  the  Dade 
County  Schools  for  the  past  five  years. 
Follow-up  studies  of  pupils  who  were 
accelerated  indicate  that  the  following 
criteria  will  help  to  identify  pupils  who 
might  benefit  from  acceleration: 

1.  I.Q.  of  120  or  more 

2.  Two  or  more  years  above  grade 
level  in  reading. 

3.  One  or  more  years  above  grade 
level  in  arithmetic 

4.  Outstanding  achievement  record 
in  academic  work 

In  addition  to  these  criteria  a  sub¬ 
jective  rating  form  was  constructed 
using  tbe  characteristics  of  those  pupils 
who,  according  to  the  follow-up  studies, 
had  benefited  most  by  acceleration.  The 
teachers  were  asked  to  rate  these  pupils 
on  the  following  personal  characteris¬ 
tics:  curiosity  or  sense  of  questing,  per¬ 
sistence,  interest,  responsibility,  physi¬ 
cal  drive  and  vigor,  ability  to  think 
creatively,  ability  to  work  independently, 
health,  ability  to  face  failures  and  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  pupils. 
Sociometric  devices  are  often  used  by 
teachers  to  determine  the  pupil’s  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  to  other  pupils. 
For  the  pupil  to  receive  consideration  as 
a  candidate  for  acceleration,  most  of  the 
teachers  must  rate  him  in  the  top  ten 
per  cent  on  the  majority  of  these  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics. 


The  ultimate  and  most  reliable  of  all 
criteria  is  the  operational  criterion.  This 
simply  means  that  the  real  test  is 
whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  successful 
in  the  new  situation.  Administrative  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  flexible  so  that  a 
pupil  can  be  moved  from  one  grade  to 
another  or  from  one  class  to  another  if 
it  is  discovered  that  the  new  situation  is 
not  conductive  to  the  maximum  growth 
and  development  of  the  pupil. 

Special  Grouping 

The  criteria  for  special  grouping  is 
about  the  same  as  that  used  for  accelera¬ 
tion.  At  the  elementary  level  consider¬ 
able  research  has  taken  place  with  the 
cross  grouping  of  pupils.  Studies  of  this 
type  of  grouping  indicate  that  certain 
pupils  learn  fundamental  skills  in  about 
one  half  of  the  time  it  takes  the  average 
child  to  master  them.  These  pupils  are 
identified  through  teacher  ratings  and 
psychological  testing.  They  spend  one 
half  of  the  school  day  with  their  regular 
teacher  who  works  with  them  in  the 
basic  skill  areas.  The  other  half  of 
their  school  day  is  spent  with  a  resource 
teacher  who  endeavors  to  extend  these 
skills  through  practical  application  and 
through  creative  activities.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  talented 
pupils’  resiwnsibilities  for  service  to  their 
fellow  pupils,  parents  and  teachers. 
Sociometric  measures  indicate  that  per¬ 
sonal  relationships  and  attitudes  be¬ 
tween  pupils  in  the  regular  classrooms 
and  those  who  leave  the  regular  class¬ 
rooms  to  attend  the  resource  class  are 
normal.  Cross  grouping  under  the  proper 
circumstances  seems  to  have  the  values 
of  special  groupings  for  challenging  the 
talented  pupil  and  with  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  retaining  the  friendships  and 
normal  social  relationships  with  pupils 
in  the  regular  classroom. 
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At  the  secondary  level,  special  group¬ 
ing  takes  place  in  the  subject  areas  of 
science,  mathematics,  language  arts, 
social  studies,  art,  band,  orchestra,  and 
varsity  athletics.  An  effort  is  made  to 
identify  students  of  high  ability  in  all 
areas  of  talent  and  to  guide  them  into 
those  classes  and  special  activities  which 
are  appropriate  to  their  abilities  and  vo¬ 
cational  objectives. 

High  ability  science  students  are 
scheduled  in  science  classes  which  work 
with  more  advanced  subject  matter  con¬ 
tent  emphasizing  inductive  teaching 
procedures  with  the  student  doing  a 
great  deal  of  independent  research  and 
study.  Because  the  accelerated  science 
program  is  highly  mathematical,  these 
students  are  encouraged  to  parallel  their 
science  studies  with  four  units  of  accel¬ 
erated  mathematics  which  includes  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry  and  introductory  calculus. 
Plane  and  solid  geometry  are  fused 
together  and  covered  during  one  school 
year  by  the  high  ability  in  the  acceler¬ 
ated  mathematics  program.  The  average 
and  above  average  students  take  one  and 
one-half  years  to  cover  this  work. 

Another  type  of  special  grouping  in 
the  experimental  stage  at  the  senior  high 
school  level  is  called  a  Science  Research 
Class.  It  is  designed  for  seniors  of  dem¬ 
onstrated  high  ability  in  science.  The 
teacher  serves  as  a  consultant  and  liason 
|Krson  between  the  students  and  the 
expert  assistance  which  they  may  need 
from  other  members  of  the  faculty  or 
from  scientists  in  the  community.  All 
of  the  students  are  carrying  another  reg¬ 
ular  science  course  as  a  part  of  their 
daily  schedules.  Each  student  is  develop¬ 
ing  his  own  project  and  records  his  daily 
progress  in  a  personal  log  book.  A  few 
typical  student  projects  are:  a  study 
of  radioisotopic  tracing  of  phosphorous 


32  in  the  lipidal  glands  of  white  rats,  a 
study  of  undersea  life  on  a  Florida  reef, 
a  study  of  electromagnetic  radiation  on 
chemical  reactions,  a  study  of  rocket  pro¬ 
pulsion  units  and  a  study  of  the  cal¬ 
cium  intake  and  needs  of  high  school 
students.  At  least  one  class  session  each 
week  is  scheduled  for  progress  reports 
when  students  are  given  opportunities 
to  challenge  each  other  and  to  defend 
their  ideas. 

Another  school-community  project 
which  is  in  the  process  of  scheduling  has 
been  developed  with  the  co-operation  of 
local  research  scientists.  It  is  designed 
to  give  practical  experience  in  laboratory 
research,  and  provides  the  opportunity 
for  high  ability  students  to  work  direct¬ 
ly  with  some  of  the  top  research  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  local  area.  During  their 
senior  year  these  students  attend  school 
during  the  morning  and  sometimes  one 
period  in  the  afternoon.  The  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  is  spent  in  research  lab¬ 
oratories  such  as  the  chemical  analysis 
laboratory  and  the  baAeriology  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  National  Childrens’  Carciac 
Hospital,  the  tissue  culture  and  the  vir¬ 
ology  laboratories  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  the  United  States  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  or  the  University  of  Miami  Medical 
School  laboratories.  A  schedule  of  inter¬ 
visitation  is  being  worked  out  making  it 
possible  for  each  laboratory  to  periodic¬ 
ally  provide  a  special  experience  or  dem¬ 
onstration  for  all  of  the  students  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program. 

Summary 

It  is  important  to  the  growth  of  tal¬ 
ented  students  that  they  daily  have  com¬ 
mon  experiences  with  students  of  all 
ability  levels.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  public  schools 
to  see  that  rare  talents  and  capacities 
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receive  the  proper  stimulation  and  chal-  and  provide  for  the  total  development 

lenge.  Some  cross  grouping  in  the  ele-  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  for  the  special 

mentary  schools  and  special  grouping  in  ability.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 

\  the  areas  of  the  students’  talents  at  the  that  no  administrative  device  will  guar- 

secondary  level  seem  to  achieve  both  oh-  an  tee  success  with  a  program  for  tal- 

jectives.  The  public  schools  should  not  ented  students.  The  all  important  vital 

overlook  the  possibility  of  securing  much  factor  is  an  interested  an  understanding 

needed  co-operation  and  support  from  teacher.  This  teacher  readily  recognizes 

interested  community  groups  and  in-  the  tremendous  range  and  differentia- 

dividuals  who  are  in  a  position  to  pro-  tion  of  abilities  which  is  always  present 

vide  assistance  which  is  beyond  the  even  within  the  highly  selected  special 

capacity  of  the  schools.  The  schools  groups.  The  enthusiastic  teacher  who 

should  hold  to  the  broad  concept  of  tal-  sincerely  appreciates  the  hopes  and  ac- 

ent  which  includes  outstanding  abilities  complishments  of  the  pupils  will  do 

in  all  areas  of  human  endeavor.  Any  more  to  motivate  them  than  any  other 

curriculum  innovation  which  is  adapted  single  influence  in  the  learning  situa- 

particularly  to  the  talented  pupil  must  tion.  Without  this  basic  ingredient,  no 

always  consider  the  complete  picture  instructional  program  can  be  successful. 
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THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE  IVANHOE 
TREASURE  ISLAND  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

IDYLLS  OF  THE  KINO  HAMLET 

Only  *5  oenta  eaeli,  ao%  discount  on  class  orders. 

Now  ready  by  the  same  author,  Harold  T.  Eaton 

Eaton-Palmer  Workbook  in  Basic  Spelling 

This  workbook  for  junior  hifh  school  pupils  is  designed  to  eliminate  spelling  errors  in  the  basic 
list  of  500  nMst  frequently  used  words.  It  provides  forty  lessons,  one  a  week  for  forty  weeks,  or 
a  concentrated  eight'week  unit  of  daily  lessons.  List  price,  50  cents 

Ssmpit  afits  tf  tbt  abtm  will  U  ttnt  $»  imttmtta  Usebtrs  and  tffidals  ts  nquttt. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

349  LINCOLN  STREET  HINGHAM,  MASS. 


Teachers  and  Home  Discipline 

By  GARRY  CLEVELAND  MYERS 
Editor  of  Highlights  for  Children,  and  Newspaper  Columnist 

Ti  T  Y  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  is  lar  magazines,  some  newspaper  columns 
discipline.”  Such  was  the  — in  acres  of  print;  also  on  the  air  and 
answer  by  a  large  majority  from  the  public  platform.  These  warn- 
of  teachers  to  the  questionnaires  sent  to  ings  were  echoed  from  the  rostrums  of 
many  thousands  of  them  throughout  the  P.T.A.  and  mothers’  clubs. 

United  States  a  few  years  ago.  The  study  Parents  whose  children  are  now  in 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  school  generally  got  the  impression  that 
of  the  NEA.  they  should  let  their  young;sters,  es- 

Some  teachers  are  quitting  the  class-  pecially  in  the  early  years,  do  about  as 
room  because  of  this  problem.  Many  they  pleased.  They  were  not  to  restrain 
young  men  and  women,  no  doubt,  avoid  them,  but  just  to  love  them, 
entering  the  teaching  profession  for  like  Many  young  parents  supposed,  in- 
reason.  Nor  is  the  problem  limited  to  deed,  that  if  they  restrained  their  tots, 
underprivileged  areas  of  big  cities.  It  these  tots  would  think  they  were  not 
also  exists  in  rural  consolidated  schools,  being  loved.  But  common  sense  would 
schools  of  small  towns  and  schools  of  indicate  that  unless  the  youngster  is 
suburbia.  adequately  restrained  he  will  not  get  the 

An  increasing  number  of  people  love  he  deserves.  The  child  who  reaches 
blame  this  problem  on  the  milder  modes  the  point  where  he  has  little  or  no  re- 
of  discipline  in  the  schools.  Even  some  gard  for  his  parent’s  cotitrol,  so  gets  on 
of  the  teachers  answering  the  aforesaid  her  nerves  and  she  so  gets  on  his  that 
questionnaire  complained  that  they  were  there’s  little  time  left  for  affection  and 
unduly  hampered  in  school  discipline,  love  between  them.  And  how  can  this 
Some  other  teachers  just  hurled  a  gen-  child  then  and  later  enjoy  the  abun- 
eral  broadside  at  parents.  Almost  none  dance  of  love  he  deserves  to  have  from 
said  anything  about  the  philosophy  of  other  persons,  even  from  his  teachers? 
child-rearing  to  which  parents  have  long  Paradoxically,  the  doctrine  of  re- 
been  exposed.  strants-to-the-winds  has  been  generally 

You  and  1  know  that  most  parents  instilled  in  the  future  mothers  of  Ameri- 
of  the  children  now  in  school  were  ca,  the  girls  taking  child  care  courses 
warned,  when  these  children  were  mere  in  home  economics  in  our  public  junior 
toddlers,  by  those  who  were  supposed  and  senior  high  schools.  Nor  have  many 
to  know,  not  to  restrain  their  young  chil-  leading  school  educators,  school  super- 
dren  say  from  two  to  five,  lest  they  intendents  and  principals  ever  done 
warp  these  youngsters’  personalities  and  much  to  disillusion  young  parents  on 
face  them  with  a  lifetime  of  frustrations,  the  folly  of  excessive  home  permissive- 
Such  warnings  were  spread  for  years  ness  in  the  child  before  his  school  years, 
and  years  in  articles  in  the  leading  popu-  Indeed,  some  of  them  have  themselves 
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echoed  the  philosophy  of  home  re- 
straints-to-the-wind.  You  and  I  have 
heard  them  doing  so. 

However,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  many  of  the  widely  read  counsel¬ 
lors  of  parents  are  soft-pedaling  in  print 
and  on  the  air  their  earlier  pleas  for  less 
restraint.  Some,  indeed,  are  advising  a 
stepping  up  of  discipline  all  along  the 
line  on  the  home  front.  Strangely 
enough,  some  of  the  very  “experts  on 
child-rearing”  who  for  years  were  fore¬ 
most  in  telling  parents  to  restrain  their 
young  children  less,  are  now  telling 
these  parents  to  control  their  children 
more  strictly.  As  a  result,  many  parents, 
especially  those  with  children  eight, 
twelve  or  fourteen  who  have  got  be¬ 
yond  parental  control,  are  pu^/led  and 
confused. 

If  teachers  are  going  to  have  fewer 
problems  of  discipline  at  school  five  or 
ten  years  hence,  young  parents  now 
with  babes  in  arms  will  have  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  philosophy’  of  little- 
or-no-home-restraint,  and  to  teach  their 
tots  at  home  the  meaning  of  the  little 
word  No,  as  the  basis  for  self-control, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  re¬ 
gard  for  constituted  authority. 

Having  got  the  youngster  well  under 


control  in  a  family  atmosphere  of  love 
and  understanding  before  he  enters 
school,  parents  could  and  should  so 
guide  these  children  later  at  home  that 
they  will  conform  to  reasonable  regu¬ 
lations  of  behavior  at  school. 

Not  only  would  the  teacher  then  have 
more  time  and  energy  available  to  do 
what  she  would  like  to  do,  really  to 
teach,  but  also  juvenile  delinquency 
would  subside. 

Looking  ahead,  suppose  every  teach¬ 
er  and  other  school  official  now  were  to 
use  his  great  influence  with  parents  of 
babies  and  little  children.  Young  parents 
look  up  to  these  school  leaders,  who 
meet  them  informally  at  the  market, 
at  church,  at  church  suppers  and  other 
community  gatherings.  Suppose  these 
school  leaders  were  to  explain  to  young 
parents  how  they  might  prepare  their 
tots  now  to  be  good  citizens  by  and  by 
at  school.  Suppose,  as  part  of  the  ex¬ 
planation,  the  parents  were  led  to  see 
why  they  should  control  their  youngster 
by  beginning  when  they  can  control 
them  most  effectively. 

Of  course  the  writer  should  try  hard 
to  acknowledge  respect  for  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  all  who  would  disagree  with  the 
foregoing. 


What  Schools  Are  Doing  In 
Aviation  Education 


By  GUY  WAGNER* 

"Aviation  is  an  unfinished  story — a  story  scarcely  begun.” 

— Earl  Reeves 


AT  THE  DAWN  of  the  age  of  bal-  because  once  upon  a  time  the  airplane 
missiles,  earth  satellites,  and  was  born  and  man  began  to  travel  from 
space  ships  it  might  seem  that  the  one  place  to  another  on  this  globe  thru 
"Air-Age”  had  become  obsolete.  Actual-  the  air. 

ly,  however,  there  is  never  any  single  What  are  some  of  the  problems  stud- 
"Age,”  for  while  there  may  be  a  new  ied  in  Aviation  Education?  There  are 
advancement  which  signals  the  begin-  many,  of  course,  but  some  of  the  more 
ning  of  another  important  emphasis,  common  and  important  include  the  his- 
these  various  ages  merely  overlap  and  tory  of  the  airplane,  types  of  airplanes, 
blend  together.  Thus,  the  Air-Age  still  how  the  airplane  affects  our  ways  of  liv- 
exists  and  aviation  education  in  our  ing,  jobs  the  aviation  industry  offers, 
schools  remains  pertinent.  the  rdle  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 

The  Wright  Brothers  succeeded  in  istration  in  air  traffic,  what  makes  an 
keeping  their  airplane  in  the  air  for  12  airplane  fly,  what  travel  may  be  like 
seconds  during  their  first  flight  in  1903,  25  years  hence,  and  how  the  airplane 

(55  years  ago).  This  flight  marked  the  helps  us  in  soil,  timber,  and  wildlife 
beginning  of  the  Air-Age.  Air-Age  Edu-  preservation. 

cation  is  that  part  of  the  school  curricu-  Some  of  the  goals  which  schools  have 
lum  that  teaches  our  pupils  to  under-  set  up  in  their  Air-Age  Education  pro¬ 
stand  the  story  of  aviation  better — and  grams  include:  (1)  recognizing  the  vo- 
to  sense  its  tremendous  past,  present,  cabulary  of  aviation,  (2)  understanding 
and  future  impact  upon  the  lives  of  all  the  importance  of  weather  to  successful 
peoples  of  the  world — in  terms  of  such  aviation,  (3)  understanding  airplane 
facets  of  human  life  as  politics,  econom-  structure,  (4)  understanding  the  place 
ics,  human  relations,  government,  trans-  of  aviation  in  peace  and  war,  (5)  a 
portation,  communication,  sociology,  realization  of  the  growing  interdepend- 
and  health  (both  physical  and  mental),  ence  of  people  through  aviation,  and 
In  other  words,  Air-Age  Education  is  Q6)  a  sensitivity  to  the  social,  economic, 
that  education  which  our  people  need  and  political  implications  of  current  and 

*Dr.  Wagner  is  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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future  aviation  developments.  Schools 
are  also  trying  to  help  our  young  people 
realize  how  the  airplane  has  changed 
geographical  relationships  in  terms  of 
mankind’s  concepts  of  time,  place,  and 
distance;  and  mankind’s  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  waterways,  land  masses,  and  land 
and  water  barriers. 

There  are  many  activities  which  pu¬ 
pils  engage  in  as  they  pursue  their  study 
of  Aviation  Education.  These  range 
from  such  a  simple  activity  as  assem¬ 
bling  a  collection  of  drawings  showing 
principles  in  airplane  building  to  the 
projection  of  children’s  thinking  as  to 
what  the  airplane  will  look  like  50 
years  from  now.  In  some  high  schools 
technical  courses  in  airplane  mechanics 
are  studied  and  actual  flight  training  is 
given.  Although  the  emphasis  upon  Av¬ 
iation  Education  on  a  national  basis  is 
spotty,  there  are  probably  no  schools  that 
do  not  give  it  some  attention,  even 
though  p>erhaps  unwittingly.  In  other 
schools,  however,  studies  in  this  held 
are  systematically  planned,  being  given 
high  priority  and  vigorous  attention. 

Just  where  should  interested  educa¬ 
tors  look  to  And  helpful  materials  and 
ideas  for  the  promotion  of  Air-Age  Edu¬ 
cation  in  their  own  local  school  systems? 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  column  to  sug¬ 
gest  several  leading  sources  of  aviation 
instructional  materials  as  well  as  several 
school  systems  which  have  successful 
Aviation  Education  in  operation. 

National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  National  Aviation  Education 
Council  (NAEC)  oflFers  membership  at 
a  cost  of  $5.00  for  twelve  months.  The 
services  provided  for  this  membership 
fee  include  one  copy  of  each  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  NAEC  during  the  member¬ 
ship  year;  three  previously  published 
books  of  your  choice;  a  subscription  to 


Planes,  a  monthly  pubhcation  of  the 
Aircrafts  Industries  Association;  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  National  Aeronautics,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  Association;  a  subscription 
to  Skylights  a  fact  sheet  published 
monthly  by  the  National  Education 
Council;  and  monthly  packages  of  avia¬ 
tion  pictures,  booklets,  charts,  pamph¬ 
lets,  etc.  furnished  by  the  Aviation  In¬ 
dustries  Association  and  mailed  during 
the  school  year.  The  NAEC  lists  fifteen 
publications  some  of  which  are  for  pu¬ 
pil  use  and  others  for  teacher  use.  There 
are  intriguing  titles  as  Flying  Cargo, 
Tilly  the  Tiger,  and  Look  to  the  Sky. 
The  content  makes  fascinating  reading 
for  an  amazingly  wide  grade  range. 

A  copy  of  Aviation  Education  Bibli¬ 
ography  is  sent  free  on  request — also  a 
v^uable  pamphlet  Aviation  Education 
in  the  Schools. 

Air-Age  Education  Division,  200  A 
— Teachers  College,  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska 

The  Air-Age  Education  Division  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  Teachers 
College  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
The  development  of  Air-Age  instruction¬ 
al  materials  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
major  activities  of  the  Division.  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  materials  are  such  titles 
as  Our  Air- Age  World,  Air- Age  Adven¬ 
tures,  and  Fundamentals  of  Aviation. 
These  materials  have  been  sent  to 
schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Nebraska  Air-Age  Education  Di¬ 
vision  also  obtains  aviation  instructional 
materials  from  publishing  companies, 
airlines,  government  agencies  and  the 
like.  After  the  materials  have  been  re¬ 
viewed,  information  regarding  them  is 
made  available  to  interested  groups.  This 
Division  has  also  sponsored  workshops 
tor  in-service  teachers.  1  hese  workshops 
have  included  such  practical  experiences 
as  tours  to  airports  and  actual  flights.  At 
these  workshops  nationally  known  au¬ 
thorities  are  brought  in  as  consultants. 

Illinois  Curriculum  Program — Aviation 
Education  Project.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  ^ringfield,  Illinois. 

The  Aviation  Education  Project 
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which  is  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Curricu¬ 
lum  Program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Hand,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Illinois.  As  part  of 
this  project  there  has  been  develo[>ed 
four  important  publications  in  Our 
World  of  Flight  Series.  These  are  ( 1 ) 
Mathematics  Teaching  Aids  for  a 
Stronger  America,  (2)  Enghsh  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids  for  a  Stronger  America,  (3) 
Science  Teaching  Aids  for  a  Stronger 
America,  and  (4^  Social  Studies  Teach¬ 
ing  Aids  for  a  Stronger  America.  Each  of 
these  publications  is  available  from  the 
National  Aviation  Education  Council, 
1025  Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  at  a  cost  of  each, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Social  Studies 
publication  which  sells  for  $1.00. 

National  Headquarters,  Civil  Air  Pa¬ 
trol,  Bolling  Air  Force  Base  25,  D.  C. 

The  CAP  has  produced  six  booklets 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Aviation 
Education  with  a  filmstrip,  workbook 
and  instructional  guide  accompanying 
each  booklet.  The  booklet  Aviation  and 
You  discusses  the  effects  of  aviation  up¬ 
on  man’s  interests  and  activities  and  its 
consequent  importance  to  young  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Power  for  Aircraft  discusses  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underly  the  construction  of 
power  plants  and  their  components. 
Navigation  and  the  Weather  presents 
principles  of  air  navigation  and  discusses 
weather  hazards  with  descriptions  of 
techniques  employed  by  pilots  to  find 
their  way  during  bad  weather.  The  other 
three  booklets  are  entitled  Aircraft  and 
Flight,  Airports  and  Electronics,  and 
The  Problems  of  Air  Pcnver. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  promotes  an¬ 
nually  a  National  Aviation  Workshop 
at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
There  they  have  developed  bibliograph¬ 
ies,  courses  of  study,  and  units  in  avia¬ 
tion  education.  This  workshop  is  held 
each  summer  and  is  very  similar  to  the 
one  held  in  Honolulu. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  also  has  profes¬ 
sional  Aviation  Educationists  available 
in  each  of  8  Regions  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  are  on  call  as  con¬ 
sultants  for  aviation  education  programs 
at  school,  college,  and  university  levels. 


You  may  obtain  the  names  and  addresses 
of  these  consultants  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Mervin  K.  Strickler,  Jr.,  Director,  Avia¬ 
tion  Education,  National  Headquarters, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  Bolling  Air  Force  Base, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Territory  of  Hawaii,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Honolulu. 

Each  summer  for  the  past  several 
years  an  aviation  education  orientation 
workshop  has  been  held  in  Honolulu, 
introducing  the  teachers  to  what  facil¬ 
ities  there  are  for  learning  about  avia¬ 
tion.  The  w’orkshop  is  planned  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Commission.  The  various  airlines  and 
military  air  services  have  been  generous 
in  giving  their  time  and  in  showing  the 
group  their  facilities.  These  worktops 
last  nve  consecutive  days.  The  results  of 
these  workshops  can  be  seen  in  curricu¬ 
lum  activities  developing  in  the  schools. 
A  group  of  teachers  representing  various 
schools  in  Honolulu  meet  once  a  month 
to  keep  up  on  current  events  in  the  field 
of  aviation  education  and  to  discusss 
ways  of  including  aviation  education  in 
the  curriculum. 

As  various  curriculum  guides  for  the 
schools  are  revised,  aviation  learnings 
pertaining  to  each  area  are  included.  For 
instance,  during  the  1956-57  school 
year  groups  of  teachers  developed  ma¬ 
terials  on  aviation  which  will  contribute 
to  a  science  guide  being  prepared  for  the 
elementary  schools.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  same  thing  will  be  done  in  other 
curriculum  areas  particularly  language 
arts,  social  studies,  and  arithmetic.  In 
addition,  an  Integrated  Aviation  Educa¬ 
tion  Curriculum  Guide  is  being  devel¬ 
oped.  This  guide  will  draw  together  the 
aviation  education  activities  included  in 
the  various  curriculum  areas  showing 
how  they  are  actually  integrated  and 
how  they  grow  out  of  the  stated  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  schools.  This  means  that 
aviation  education  should  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  all  curriculums. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have 
been  for  a  number  of  years  aviation  edu¬ 
cation  science  courses  offered  at  the 
secondary  school  level.  These  courses 
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are  more  specialized,  going  into  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  aviation.  Many  of  these 
classes  use  the  civil  air  patrol  manual 
booklets  as  text-book  materials. 

The  Honolulu  Technical  School  has 
an  aviation  division  which  is  certified  by 
the  C.A.P.  This  division  trains  aviation 
mechanics  in  air  frame  and  power  plant 
with  its  curriculum  based  on  the  civil 
aeronautics  training  program.  It  is  a 
four-year  course. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Education  has  appointed  an  aviation 
education  advisory  committee  composed 
of  41  members.  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  from  various  business  and 
industrial  firms  relating  to  aviation,  the 
armed  forces,  the  university,  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
committee  will  act  in  an  advisory  and 
resource  capacity  as  the  department  de¬ 
velops  its  aviation  education  curriculum 
program. 

Kansas  City  Pubhc  Schools,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  City  Public  Schools  pro¬ 
duced  a  brief  Air-Age  guide  in  1948.  At 
the  present  time  this  guide  is  in  the 
process  of  being  revised. 

In  presenting  the  philosophy  of  this 
guide  the  writer  says  “The  coming  of 
the  air-age  has  brought  with  it  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  man  cannot  live  in  isolation; 
that  our  democratic  society  cannot  prog¬ 
ress  and  that  the  values  which  we  as 
free  men  seek  cannot  be  secured  unless 
those  values  are  made  possible  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

Thus  the  purpose  of  air-age  educa¬ 
tion  likewise  becomes  two-fold;  first,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  each  individual 
to  discover  and  develop  his  capacities  in 
relation  to  this  potent  factor  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  society,  the  airplane;  and  second,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  those  attitudes  which  will  enable  the 
individual  to  participate  successfully  in 
a  society'  which  because  of  the  airplane, 
includes  the  whole  world. 

The  guide  goes  on  to  present  objec¬ 
tives  of  Education  and  outlines  a  con¬ 


tent  to  be  taught  and  the  instructional 
materials  to  use  in  the  study  of  aviation 
for  grades  3-6. 

Bel-Nor  Elementary  School,  Nor¬ 
mandy  School  District,  3001  Nordic 
Drive,  St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 

During  the  spring  of  1957,  sixty 
teachers  in  the  Normandy  School  Dis¬ 
trict  were  taken  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska’s 
Air-Age  Clinic  in  Airforce  T-29  and 
C-45  aircraft,  to  obtain  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  gain  actual  living  experience. 
At  this  clinic  they  heard  such  outstand¬ 
ing  speakers  as  Mr.  Ray  Mertes,  Dir.  of 
Av.  Ed.  National  Headquarters,  Civil 
Air  Patrol;  Dr.  Leslie  Thomason,  Cessna 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Lt. 
Col.  Merlyn  McLaughlin,  U.S.A.F. 
Commander,  2662nd  Air  Reserve  Ctr.; 
Dr.  Evan  Evans,  N.A.E.C.;  Mr.  Everett 
Collin,  Av.  Ed.  Director,  N.C.R., 
C.A.P. 

At  the  present  time  the  Normandy 
District  is  revising  its  curriculums  in 
the  field  of  science,  mathematics  and  so¬ 
cial  studies,  and  the  various  committees 
because  of  their  varied  experiences  in 
the  Aviation  Clinic  has  felt  the  need  for 
including  Aviation  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  revised  curriculums.  In  the  near 
future  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  full  scale 
program  in  Aviation  Education  for  every 
grade  level.  (This  information  is  re¬ 
ported  to  the  writer  of  this  column  by 
Gloria  J.  Fay,  Cpt.  CAP,  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  Officer,  North  Central  Region). 

Wichita  Public  Schools,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

In  1953  the  Wichita  schools  pro¬ 
duced  a  1 6-page  mimeographed  bulletin 
entitled  Suggestions  for  Air-Age  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  bulletin  discusses  “Why 
leach  Aviation”  and  presents  ways  in 
which  aviation  education  can  be  related 
to  such  subject  matter  fields  as  history, 
government,  agriculture,  health,  arith¬ 
metic,  science,  art,  and  music.  It  also 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  various  topics 
for  study  such  as  ( 1 )  Weather  in  avia¬ 
tion,  (2)  Aviation  offers  job  oppor- 
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tunities,  (3)  Airplanes  help  the  fanner, 

(4)  Airplanes  help  the  fishing  industry, 

(5)  Industrial  uses  of  planes,  (6)  Jet 
propulsion  and  rocket  planes,  and  (7) 
How  airplanes  are  identified.  There  is  a 
fairly  extensive  list  of  films  and  books 
for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Washington  High  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 

The  aviation  course  in  this  school  is 
offered  mainly  to  tenth-grade  students 
as  an  elective.  It  is  a  general  pre-flight 
course  which  includes  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  aviation  as  well  as 
the  study  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
airplane.  The  main  divisions  are:  aero¬ 
dynamics,  the  power  plant,  controls, 
effects  of  flight  on  the  pilot,  meteorol¬ 
ogy,  navigation,  air  traffic  control,  com- 
muncations,  aviation  in  government, 
and  vocations.  During  the  study  of  air¬ 
plane  controls  some  model  building  is 
done  and  during  the  study  of  weather, 
navigation  and  traffic  control,  there  are 
a  few  laboratory  problems  using  weather 
and  navigation  charts.  Evening  tours  to 
the  airport  are  arranged  with  the 
weather  bureau,  the  control  tower  and 
the  air  guard  hangers.  There  is  contact 
with  a  local  airplane  operator  to  study 
the  light  plane  and  receive  orientation 
rides  at  a  low  cost.  Many  films  are  used 
and  these  are  requisitioned  for  the  high 
school  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from  the 
Air  Force  Film  Library  at  San  Antonio, 
lexas. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  are 
conducting  an  In-Service  Aviation  Edu¬ 
cation  program  on  Channel  2,  KTCA, 
Educational  Television,  consisting  of 
nine  30-minute  broadcasts.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  telecast  bi-weekly  and  will 
run  through  June  5.  Prominent  guests 
are  interviewed  by  Dr.  J.  Hervey  Shutts 
on  such  topics  as:  (1)  Space  and  Inter¬ 
planetary  Travel,  (2)  Teaching  Ma¬ 
terials  for  Air-Age  Education,  and  (3) 
Weather  and  Navigation. 


Other  Schools 

It  has  been  authoritatively  suggested 
to  the  writer  of  this  column  that  the 
following  schools  also  are  doing  substan¬ 
tial  and  sometimes  unique  work  in  avia¬ 
tion  education: 

Aurora,  Colorado  Public  Schools 
Champaign  High  School,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois 

Grand  Island,  Nebraska  Public 
Schools 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  Public  Schools 
Mt.  Vernon  Public  Schools,  Mt. 

Vernon,  New  York 
Owatonna  High  School,  Owaton- 
na,  Minnesota 

Riverside  Elementary  Schools,  Riv¬ 
erside,  Ciilifornia* 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minnesota 

Tech  High  School,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
have  shown  interest  in  the  ^teld  of  avia¬ 
tion  education  by  conducting  workshops 
during  the  summer.  These  include: 
Black  Hills  Teachers  College, 
Spearfish,  South  Dakota 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

Mankato  Teachers  College,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Platsburg  Teachers  College,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

St.  Cloud  Teachers  College,  Min¬ 
nesota 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Brook¬ 
ings,  South  Dakota 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Ver¬ 
million,  South  Dakota 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

Wichita  University,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas 


*It  is  the  writer’s  understanding  that  many  hi^  schools  in  California  have  excellent 
programs  in  Aviation  Education.  Mr.  Earl  Sams  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  devotes  full  time  to  the  promotion  and  development  of  such  programs. 


May  Hill  Arbuthnot 


ONE  OF  OUR  ablest  educators  is 
May  Hill  Arbuthnot  who  main¬ 
tains  honies  at  351  South  Green¬ 
wood  Avenue,  Pasadena,  California, 
and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  and  scholarly  writer  as  well  as  a 
popular  lecturer.  Above  all.  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot  is  a  human  being — a  friend¬ 
ly  person  with  a  host  of  friends  among 
teachers,  parents,  and  publishers. 

May  Hill  Arbuthnot  (Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Arbuthnot),  Associate  Professor  Em¬ 
eritus  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  devotes  her  full  time  to  lec¬ 
turing  and  writing.  Her  degrees  are  from 
the  University  of  Chicgao  and  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  with  membership  in  two 
honor  fraternities — Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Pi  Lamba  Theta.  Her  fields  are  nursery 
school  and  elementary  education  in  gen¬ 


eral  and  children’s  literature  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Her  yearly  schedule  of  lectures 
carries  her  literally  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific. 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot’s  publications  are  nu¬ 
merous.  She  is  co-author  with  William 
S.  Gray  and  Sterl  Artley  of  The  Cur¬ 
riculum  Foundation  Readers,  published 
by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  Her 
other  major  publications  include: 

Children  and  Books,  Scott,  Fores¬ 
man,  1947,  revised  edition  1957.  Brief 
history  of  children’s  books,  criteria  for 
evaluating  different  types  of  books  for 
children,  the  classroom  and  home  use 
of  books  and  the  relation  of  television, 
radio,  moving  pictures  and  comics  to 
children’s  reading.  Extensive  bibli¬ 
ographies  fully  annotated. 

Time  for  Poetry,  classroom  edition, 
Scott,  Foresman,  1951.  An  anthology 
of  poetry  for  children  from  4  to  14 
with  an  introductor>’  discussion  of  the 
use  and  presentation  of  poetry  in  the 
classroom  and  at  home.  600  poems. 

Time  for  Poetry,  general  edition, 
Scott,  Foresman,  1952.  Some  hundred 
more  poems,  with  footnotes  for  choral 
speaking,  more  poems  at  the  upper 
grade  level  and  an  expanded  Introduc¬ 
tion  for  adults. 

Time  for  Fairy  Tales  Old  and  New, 
Scott,  Foresman,  1952.  Myths,  fables, 
folk  tales,  tall  tales  and  modern  fanciful 
tales  for  children  4  to  12.  These  are 
grouped  by  kind  and  countries,  with  in¬ 
troductions  to  each  type. 

Time  for  True  Tales  and  Almost 
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True,  Scott,  Foresman,  1953.  The  real¬ 
istic  story  of  many  types  and  for  many 
ages,  including  many  complete  books, 
notes  about  the  authors  and  leads  into 
further  reading. 

The  Arbuthnot  Anthology,  Scott, 
Foresman,  1953.  The  three  Time  For 
books  are  bound  into  one  handsome  vol¬ 
ume.  This  single  book  with  its  introduc¬ 
tions  for  the  help  of  adults  guiding  chil- 
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dren’s  reading,  is  a  fair  sampling  of 
children’s  literature  of  many  types. 

For  ten  years,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  was 
review  editor  of  children’s  hooks  for  the 
magazine  Childhood  Education.  She 
now  performs  the  same  service  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  English.  She  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  and  various  educational  magazines. 

— (E.A.B.) 


SOME  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH,  Teacher 


Bait  Meadow,  N. 

Space  Satellite.  By  Lee  Beeland  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Wells.  Illustra^  by  Jack  Coggins.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs.  Prentke-Hall.  1957.  $2.95. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  man-made  moon 
and  how  an  earth  satellite  is  built  and 
launched.  It  is  told  in  a  way  that  will  appeal 
to  youngsters  from  10  to  14. 

— Paul  Zankowich 

Flight  Overseas.  By  Henry  B.  Lent.  Illus- 
strated  by  Photographs.  N.  Y.  Macmillan. 
1957.  $3.00. 

No  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  a  ticket  for  an  air  trip  from 
New  York  to  Europe.  Today,  there  are  many 
flights  each  day  from  the  International  Air¬ 
port  at  Idlewild.  This  book  is  the  behind-the- 
scenes  story  of  a  trans-Adantic  airliner  and 
the  men  who  guide  the  liner  across  the  ocean. 
The  bcok  stresses  the  training  that  is  given 
the  crew  flying  in  order  that  they  may  operate 
the  airliner  with  skill.  For  youngsters  from 
10  to  14. — Paul  Zankowich 

Rockets  Through  Space.  By  Lester  Del 
Rey.  Illustrated  by  James  Heugh.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Winston.  1957.  $3.95. 

Young  people  are  asking  some  very  per¬ 
tinent  and  searching  questions  about  outer 
space  and  space  travel.  This  book,  which  tells 
the  story  of  man’s  preparation  to  explore 
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the  universe,  will  answer  many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  young  read¬ 
ers  of  12  years  and  up. — Paul  Zankowich 

Monkey  Business.  By  Irving  Adler.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Ruth  Adler.  N.  Y.  John  Day.  1957. 
$2.95 

Children  of  eleven  and  up  will  enjoy  this 
book  which  exposes  some  of  the  famous  and 
astounding  hoaxes  that  have  been  perper- 
trated  in  the  name  of  science.  Pranksters  and 
frauds  have  always  been  with  us  and  they 
always  can  delude  many  of  the  lest  clearer 
thinking  among  us.  Deceptions,  however, 
don’t  live  too  long  in  the  atmosphere  of 
science.  This  book  presents  some  of  these 
hoaxes  and  indicates  the  faulty  foundations 
which  supported  them.  A  good  introduction 
to  critical  thinking. — Paul  Zankowich 

Exploring  Earth  and  Spack.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  O.  Hyde.  Illustrated  by  Clifford  N. 
Geary.  N.  Y.  Whittlesey  House.  1957.  $3.00. 

The  exciting  story  of  the  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year  in  all  its  wide  operations  it  the 
subject  of  this  volume.  This  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  involving  thousands  of  scientists  from 
over  sixty  nations  will  stimulate  young  read¬ 
ers  and  help  them  crystallize  their  thoughts 
about  study  and  vocations.  For  youngsters  of 
the  teen  years. — ^Paul  Zankowich 


^  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  Jr.,  Book  Review  Editor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


Childhood  and  Adolescence.  By  L. 
Joseph  Church.  N.  Y.  Random  House.  19S8. 
$6.50. 

The  excellent  and  incisive  foreword  to  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Otto  Klineberg,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Columbia  University,  indicates 
that  the  authors  of  this  volume  have  done 
a  thorough  and  competent  job  in  presenting  a 
comprehensive  and  readable  account  of  hu¬ 
man  psychological  development  from  birth 
to  adulthood.  A  careful  and  serious  study  of 
the  pages  of  the  volume  will  lead  any  reader 
to  a  realization  that  this  is  just  the  case.  The 
book  centers  on  the  individual  and  considers 
the  child  in  relation  to  the  real  world.  It 
probes  hif  capacities,  needs,  passions,  and  con¬ 
cerns  as  he  grows  from  infancy,  through 
childhood,  and  into  adolescence. 

— William  P.  Sears 

Administration  of  Guidance  Ser¬ 
vices.  By  Raymond  N.  Hatch  and  Buford 
Ste£Flrc.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Prentice-Hall. 
1958.  $6.50. 

The  authors  of  this  useful  and  very  com¬ 
prehensive  text  proceed  from  a  broad  view  of 
education  and  its  objectives  to  a  consideration 
of  the  guidance  services  and  their  administra¬ 
tion,  supervision,  and  evaluation.  Part  I  deals 
with  principles  and  techniques  and  covers 
such  facets  of  the  field  as  the  underlying 
principles  of  sound  administrative  practice, 
the  total  pupil  personnel  program,  the  or¬ 
ganizational  patterns  and  acquisition  of  staff, 
problems  of  space  and  budgetary  needs,  plans 
for  evaluation  of  the  program,  and  ways  of 
initiating  a  guidance  program  and  providing 
for  continued  leadership.  The  second  part  of 
the  volume  is  rather  unique.  It  presents  com¬ 
plete  analyses  of  three  school  districts  and 
the  authors  seek  to  relate  the  theoretical  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  first  part  to  these  concrete  and 
real  situations.  The  book  is  competently  or¬ 
ganized  and  effectively  designed  for  teaching 
purposes. — William  P.  Sears 


Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  By  James  M.  Bradficld  and  H.  Stew¬ 
ard  Moredock.  N.  Y.  Macmillan.  1957.  $5.50 

This  text  will  serve  as  a  lucid  and  useful 
approach  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
processes  of  evaluation.  The  book  includes 
reference  to  both  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  volume  is  introductory  in 
character  and  stresses  items  of  instructional 
significance.  Such  matters  as  teacher  rating, 
curriculum  evaluation,  school  plant  appraisal, 
and  community  surveys  are  omitted.  The 
first  section  of  the  text  deals  with  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  evaluation,  terminology  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  of  dimensions,  symbols,  pro¬ 
cedures,  statistics,  standards,  marking,  and 
reporting.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to 
the  application  of  these  concepts  to  school 
subjects,  intelligence,  and  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  variables.  There  are  exercises  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  an  appendix  which  contains  a  glossary 
of  pertinent  terms,  sample  report  cards,  and 
an  annotated  list  of  published  tests. 

— William  P.  Sears 

Fodor’s  Modern  Guides:  Austria  1958. 
N.  Y.  McKay.  1958.  $3.95. 

Fortunately,  thousands  of  our  educators 
utilize  the  cherished  two-month  summer  holi¬ 
day  for  travel.  Europe,  to  be  sure,  claims  the 
largest  number  of  these  tourists.  And  the 
Fodor  books  are  a  very  practical  and  useful 
set  of  guides  for  both  the  inexperienced  and 
experienced  traveler.  These  books  are  issued 
every  year  and  there  are  some  eight  or  nine 
volumes  covering  practically  all  of  the  Eur¬ 
opean  countries  plus  two  very  interesting 
volumes — The  Women't  Guide  to  Europe 
and  The  Men’s  Guide  to  Europe.  The  present 
volume  on  Austria  is  representative  of  the 
series.  It  is  brief  yet  comprehensive,  historical 
yet  contemporary  in  approach,  serious  yet 
humorous  in  parts.  It  is  also  reasonable  in 
price  and  packed  with  facts  for  the  sightseer, 
the  purchaser  and  the  traveller  with  a  limited 
time  and  budget. — ^William  P.  Sears 
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